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THE CHILD IN JEWISH LITERATURE. 


“TI saw a Jewish lady only yesterday with a child at her knee, 
and from whose face towards the child there shone a sweet- 
ness so angelical that it seemed to form a sort of glory round 
both. I protest I could have knelt before her, too, and 
adored in her the divine beneficence in endowing us with the 
material storgé which began with our race and sanctifies the 
history of mankind.” These words, which are taken from 
Thackeray’s “ Pendennis,’ may serve as a starting-point for 
this paper. The fact that the great student of man perceived 
this glory just round the head of a Jewish lady rouses in me 
the hope that the small student of letters may, with a little 
search, be able to discover in the remains of our past, many 
similar traces of this divine beneficence and sanctifying senti- 
ment. Certainly the glimpses which we shall catch from the 
faded leaves of ancient volumes, dating from bygone times, 
will not be so bright as those which the novelist was so for- 
tunate as to catch from the face of a lady whom he saw but 
the previous day. The mothers and fathers, about whom I am 
going to speak in this paper, have gone long ago, and the ob- 
jects of their anxiety and troubles have also Jong ago vanished. 

But what the subject will lose in brightness, it may perhaps 
gain in reality and intensity. A few moments of enraptured 
devotion do not make up the saint. It is a whole series of 
feelings and sentiments betrayed on different occasions, ex- 
pressed in different ways, a whole life of sore troubles, of 
bitter disappointments, but also moments of most elevated 
joys and real happiness. 
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And surely these manifestations of the divine beneficence, 
which appear in their brightest glory in the literature of 
every nation when dealing with the child, shine strongest 
in the literature of the Jewish nation. In it, to possess a 
child, was always considered as the greatest blessing God 
could bestow on man, and to miss it as the greatest curse. The 
patriarch Abraham, with whom we enter on history, complains 
—“QOh Lord, what will thou give me, seeing I go childless !” 

The Rabbis declared the childless man as dead, whilst the 
Cabbalist in the Middle Ages thought him who died without 
posterity as one who failed in his mission in this world, so 
that he would have to appear again on our planet to fulfil 
this duty. To trace out the feelings which accompanied the 
object of their greatest anxiety, to let them pass before the 
reader in some way approaching to a chronological order, to 
draw attention to some points more worthy of being em- 
phasised than others, is the aim of this paper. 

I said that I propose to treat the subject in chronological 
order. I meant by this that I shall follow the child in the 
different stages through which it has to pass from its birth 
until it ceases to be a child and attains its majority. This 
latter period is the beginning of the thirteenth year in the case 
of a female, and the beginning of the fourteenth year in the case 
of a male. I shall have occasion later on to examine this 
point more closely. 

But there is the embryo-period which forms a kind of pre- 
liminary stage in the life of the child, and plays a very im- 
portant part in the region of Jewish legends. Human imagina- 
tion always occupies itself most with the things of which we 
know least. And so it got hold of this semi-existence of 
man, the least accessible to experience and observation, and 
surrounded it by a whole cycle of all sorts of legends and 
stories. They are too numerous to be related here. But I 
shall hint at a few points which I consider as the most 
conspicuous features of these legends. 

These legends are chiefly based on the notion of the pre- 





' The chief authority on this subject is the work Die Lebensalter, by Dr. 
Leopold Low, the late chief Rabbi of Szegidin, who put together almost all 
the references in Jewish literature to our theme. Not wishing to overload 
this popular essay with unnecessary footnotes, I shall in most cases refrain 
from giving the authorities, that can easily be found in his work, and shall 
only refer to those which have been, for some reason or other, left out by 
Low, or which have been added since the appearance of his book. A not less 
excellent book is Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Viélker, by Dr. Pléss, 
containing most valuable information, especially concerning the customs and 
usages with primitive nations. That I have made ample use of such books 
as the D°27307 Npd it is hardly necessary to say. 























The Child in Jewish Literature. 3 
existence of the soul on the one hand, but on the other hand 
they are a vivid illustration of the words of the Fathers, 
“Thou art born against thy will.” Thus the soul when it is 
brought before the throne of God, and is commanded to enter 
into the body, pleads before him: “O Lord, I was till now 
holy and pure; do not bring me into contact with what is un- 
clean and common.” Thereupon the soul is given to understand 
that it was for this destination alone that it was created. 
Another remarkable feature is the warning given to man 
before his birth that he will be responsible for his actions. 
He is regularly sworn in. The oath has the double purpose 
of impressing upon him the consciousness of his duty to lead 
a holy life, and of arming himself against the danger, lest a 
holy life make him vain. As if to render this oath more 
impressive, the unborn hero is provided with two angels who, 
besides teaching him the whole of the Torah, take him every 
morning through paradise and show him the glory of the 
just ones who dwell there. In the evening he is taken to 
hell to witness the sufferings of the reprobate. But such a 
lesson would make free will impossible. His future con- 
duct would only be dictated by the fear of punishment and 
hope of reward. And the moral value of his actions also 
depends, according to Jewish notions, upon the power to com- 
mit sin. Thus another legend records: “When God created 
the world, he produced on the second day the angels with 
their natural inclinations to do good, and the absolute 
inability to commit sin. On the following days again, he 
created the beasts with their exclusively animal desires. But 
he was pleased with neither of these extremes. If the angels 
follow my will, said God, it is only on account of their impo- 
tence to act in the opposite direction. I shall therefore create 
man who will be a combination of both angel and beast, so 
that he will be able to follow either the good or evil inclina- 
tion. His evil deeds will place him Deneath the level of 
animals, whilst his noble aspirations will enable him to obtain 
a higher position than angels.”! Care is therefore taken to 
make the child forget all it ; has seen and heard in these upper 
regions. Before it renters the world an angel strikes it on the 
upper-lip, and all his knowledge and wi risdom disappear at 
once. The pit in the upper lip is a result of this stroke, 
which is also the cause why children cry when they are 
born. 

As to the origin of these legends, the main features of 
which are already to be found in the Talmud, I must refer 





’ Quoted in the P"2D, § 53, from a Midrash. 
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the reader to the researches of Liw and others.’ Here we 
have only to watch the effect which these legends had upon 
the minds of Jewish parents. The newly-born child was in 
consequence looked upon by them as a higher being, which, 
but a few seconds before, had been conversing with angels 
and saints, and had now condescended into our profane world 
to make two ordinary mortals happy. The treatment which 
the child experienced from its parents, as well as from the 
whole of the community, was therefore a combination of love 
and veneration. One may go even further and say that the 
belief in these legends determine greatly the destination of 
the child. What other destination could a being of such a 
glorious past have than to be what an old German Jewish 
poem expressed in the following lines: 

“*Geboren soll es wehren 

Zu Gottes Ehren.” 


* The child should be born to the honour of God.” The mis- 
sion of the child is to glorify the name of God on earth. And 
the whole bringing up of the child in the old Jewish commu- 
nities was more or less calculated to this end. The words of 
the Bible, “ And you shall be unto me a kingdom of priests” 
were taken literally. And every man felt it his duty to bring 
up his children, or at least one member of his family, for 
this calling. How they carried out this programme we shall 
see later on. 

Now, regarding almost every infant as a predestined priest, 
and thinking of it as having received a certain preparation 
for this calling before it came into this world, we cannot 
wonder that the child was supposed to show signs of piety 
from the days of its earliest existence, and even earlier. 
Thus we read that even the unborn children joined in with 
the chorus on the Red Sea and sang the Shirah. David again 
composed Psalms before perceiving the face of this world. 
On the Day of Atonement they used to communicate to the 
unborn child through the medium of its mother, that on this 
great day it had to be satisfied with the good it had received 
the day before. And when a certain child named Sabbathai in 
after life refused to listen to such a request, R. Jochanan 
applied to it the verse from the Psalm, “The wicked are 
estranged from the womb.” Indeed, Sabbathai turned out a 
great sinner. It will perhaps be interesting to hear what his 


' Besides Low, p. 65, see also Freudenthal, Das IV. Waaceubierbuch, p. 48, 
note 2,and his J/ellenische Studien, 1., 72; Giidemann’s Leligionsgeschicht- 
Ziche, Studien 1-20; Joel’s Blicke, 1,118; and Briill’s Juhrbuch, UT., 176. 
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sin was. It consisted in forestalling the corn in the market 
and afterwards selling it to the poor at a much higher price. 
Of a cértain child the legend tells that it was born with the 
word mms (Truth) engraved on its forehead. Its parents 
named it Amiti, and the child proved to be a great saint.’ 

The priest, however, could not enter into his office without 
some consecration. As the first step to this consecration of 
the child we may consider the covenant of Abraham. But 
this was prefaced by a few other solemn acts which I must 
mention. One of the oldest ceremonies connected with the 
birth of a child was that of tree-planting. In the case of a 
boy they planted a cedar, in that of a girl a pine; and on 
their marriage they cut branches from these trees to form the 
wedding-canopy.? Other rites followed, but they were more 
of a medical character, and would be better appreciated by 
the physician. In the Middle Ages superstition played a 
great part. To be sure, I have spoken of saints, but we ought 
not to forget that saints, too, have their foolish moments, 
especially when they are fighting against hosts of demons, the 
existence of which is only guaranteed by their own over- 
excited brains. Jewish parents were for many centuries 
troubled by the fear of Lilith, the devil’s mother, who was 
suspected of stealing children and killing them. The pre- 
cautions that they took to prevent this atrocity were as foolish 
as the object of their fear. Now, I do not intend to enumerate 
here all these various precautions. Every country almost has 
its own usages and charms, one more absurd than the other. 
It will suffice to refer here to the most popular of these 
charms in which certain angels are invoked to protect the 
child against its dangerous enemy Lilith. But ot whatever 
origin they may be, Judaism could do better without them. 
The only excuse for their existence among us is to my mind 
that they provoked the famous Dr. Erter to the composition 
of one of the finest satires in the Hebrew language.* 

Of a less revolting character was the so-called ceremony of 
the “Reading of the Shema.” It consisted in taking all the 
little children of the community into the house of the newly- 
born child, where the teacher made them read the Shema, 
sometimes also the ninety-first Psalm. The fact that little 





1 DWP IHD (ed. Basel), § 166, ? Gittin, 57a. 

3 Attempts to explain these charms have been made in the Hamagid, IIL., 
p. 170, and by Dr. Gaster in his pamphlet Bvitriige zur Vergleichenden Sagen 
und Miirchen-Kundc, p.67. We will only remark that MS, Add. 15,229 in the 


British Museum (1017) has 9931030 instead of 95320D, whilst Heb. ii. in 
Oxford has N53030, 
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children were the chief actors in this ceremony reconciles 
one a little with it despite its rather doubtful origin. In 
some communities these readings took place every evening 
up to the day when the child was brought into the cove- 
nant of Abraham. In other places they performed the 
ceremony only on the eve of the day of the Berith. Indeed 
this was the night during which Lilith was supposed to 
play her worst tricks, and the watch over the child was 
redoubled. Hence the name “ Wachnacht,” or the “ Night of 
Watching.” They remained awake for the whole night, and 
spent it in feasting and in studying certain portions of the Bible 
and the Talmud, mostly relating to the event which was to 
take place on the following day. This ceremony was already 
known to Jewish writers of the thirteenth century. Never- 
theless, it is considered by the best authorities on the subject 
to be of foreign origin.’ Quite Jewish, as well as entirely free 
from superstitious taint, was the visit which was paid to the 
infant-boy on the first Sabbath of his existence. It was 
called “Shalom Zachar,” probably meaning “Peace-boy,” in 
allusion to a well-known passage in the Talmud to the effect 
that the advent of a boy in the family brings peace to the 
world. Some authorities think that this was the ceremony 
known in the Talmud under the name of jan yaw, “the 
week of the son.” But these words, as well as that of pow» 
727, belong, unfortunately, to that class of Talmudical terms 
which seem doomed to remain obscure for ever. 

At last the dawn of the great day of the Berith came. I 
shall, however, only touch here on the social aspects of this 
rite.* 

Its popularity began as it seems already in very olden 
times. The persecutions which Israel suftered for it in the 





1 The latest authority on the subject is Dr. Perles, in the @Graetz-Jubcl- 
schrift, p. 23. See also Giidemann, Geschichte, etc., IIL, 103. 

2 See Low, p. 89, 384, where the references to the Talmudic literature are 
given, to which Wegillath Taanith, V1., and Tossephta Sotah 15 may be added. 
See also the earlier commentaries to these passages, and the Arwch,s. v. 
yav’ (i.). Léw’s explanation that the Jewish {37 )i2& was an imitation of 
the Greek hebdomeuonomena, and thus observed on the serenth day after the 
birth of the child, gains some support from the commentary of R. Gershon to 
Baba Bathra, which was lately published in the Wilna edition. Here (p. 60/) 


we read the words 7YIw mod poy jan yaw. The fact that in certain 
versions of the 7ractate Semachoth menticn is also made of NIA Pia (see 
Nachmanides DIN NWN. ed. Venice, 35)) makes it still more probable. 

* The late Dr. Asher, in his excellent book “The Jewish Rite of Circum- 
cision,” has treated the subject from its Halachic and medical as well as 
historical sides. In the preface, he gives also an excellent list of authorities 
on the subject. It is to be hoped that his son-in-law, Dr. Abraham Cohen, 
will soon re-edit this useful book with the MS. notes of the author and his 
own additions. 
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times of the tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, “ when the princes 
and elders mourned, the virgins and the young men were 
made feeble, and the beauty of women was changed, and 
when certain women were put to death for causing their 
children to be circumcised,” are the best proof of the 
attachment of the people to it. The repeated attempts on 
this law, both by heathen and Christian hands, only served 
to increase its popularity. Indeed R. Simeon ben Elazar 
characterised it as the law for which Israel brought the 
sacrifice of martyrdom, and therefore held firmly by it. In 
other words they suffered for it, and it became endeared to 
them. R. Simeon ben Gamliel declares it to be the only law 
which Israel performs with joy and exultation.’ As a sign of 
this joy we may consider the eagerness and the lively interest 
which raised this ceremony from a strictly family affair to a 
- matter in which the whole of the community participated. 
Thus we find that already in the times of the Gaonim the 
ceremony was transferred from the house of the parents into 
the synagogue. Here it took place after the prayers, in the 
presence of the whole congregation. The synagogue used to 
be especially illuminated in honour of the event. Certain 
pieces of the daily prayer, of a rather doleful nature, such 
as the confession of sins, were omitted, lest the harmony of 
the festival should be disturbed. As a substitute for these 
prayers, various hymns suitable for the occasion were 
composed and inserted in the liturgy for the day. As 
the most prominent members among those present, figured the 
happy father of the child and the medical man who performed 
the ceremony, usually called the Mohel or Gozer, both wearing 
their festival garments and having certain privileges, such as 
being called up to the Torah and chanting certain portions of 
the prayers. It is not before the tenth century that a third 
member suddenly emerges to become almost as important as 
the father of the child. I am referring to the Sandek or 
Godfather. In some countries he was also called Baal Berith. 
In Italy they seemed to have had two Sandeks. This word 
was for a long time supposed to be the Greek word cvvé:xos. 
But it is now proved beyond doubt that it is a corruption of 
the word cuvvrexvos used in the Greek church for Godfather. 
In the church he was the man who lifted the neophyte from 
the baptismal waters. Among the Jews, the office of the San- 
dek was to keep the child on his knees during the performance 





! Sabbath, 130; Sifre Debarim, § 76. There is much reason for suggesting, 
that R. Simeon b. Gamliel was the author of both passages. Compare also 
Rapoport, Evech Milli, p. 19. 
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of the ceremony.’ The Sandek’s place was, or is still, near the 
seat of honour, which is called the Throne of Elijah, who is 
supposed to be the angel of the covenant. Other angels, too, 
were believed to officiate at this ceremony. Thus the angel 
Gabriel is also said to have performed the office of Sandek to 
a certain child. According to other sources, the archangel 
Metatron himself attended the ceremony.? Probably it was 
on this account that later Rabbis admonished the parents to 
take only a pious and good Jew as Sandek for their children. 
Christian theologians also declared that no good Christian 
must do such a service to a Jew. The famous Buxdorf had to 
pay a fine of 100 gulden for having attended the Berith of a 
child, whose father he had employed as reader when editing 
the well-known Basel Bible. The poor reader himself, who 
was the cause of Buxdorf’s offence, was fined 400 gulden. Of 
an opposite case in which a Jew served as godfather to 
a Christian child, we find a detailed account in Schudt’s 
“ Merkwiirdigkeiten der Juden,” a very learned and very 
foolish book. When the father was summoned before the 
magistrate, and was asked how he dared to charge a Jew with 
such a holy Christian ceremony, he coolly answered, because 
he knew that the Jew would present him with a silver cup.* 
As to the present, I have to remark that also with the Jews 


the godfather was expected to bestow a gift on the child. 
In some communities he had to defray the expenses of the 
festival-dinner, of which I shall speak presently. In others, 
again, he had also to give a present to the mother of the 
child. 

Much older than the institution of the Sandek is the festival- 
dinner just alluded to, which was held after the ceremony. 





1 Besides Léw, p. 84, the originator of this explanation, it is accepted by 
Dr. Perles in his Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Hebraischen und Aramaischen 
Studien (Miinchen, 1884), p. 56, where also the explanations of other authori- 
ties are discussed. 

2 Maaseh Buch (ed. Basel), § 179, Shudt’s Merkwiirdighciten, II.*, 295. 


Compare also v5 DINAN wrpd 40. 3 I, 223. 
* The following lines from an anonymous MS. in Oxford (Cat. Neubauer, 
273), will not be uninteresting in this place :— 


am oop tha abd winnes adm ond ano piptapaw 3°2 137101 
ams nda oipsazom add maa napap nvdynw nan nya wmaKN 
(39pm) “VPA 10D NIN pad 3 nan nya py AD nyt ADIN 
pnw imix apap on fop2 onpidwor nvsmd ony Dw? HDI) 
ANN wWMAN 3D) HYD yA 37 yA Ww Ad OM ma Ad OMND!D) 
nOw oNIND DIPDd snp] 1D DMPO AND ENT AND ON APD) NIN 
amon yo nod aby onyoxna amd INN) ION 
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Jewish legend supplies many particulars of the dinner the 
patriarch Abraham gave at the Berith of his son Isaac. This 
is a little too legendary, but there is ample historical evi- 
dence that such meals were already customary in the times of 
the Second Temple. The Jerusalem Talmud gives us a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings which took place at the 
Berith dinner of Elisha ben Abuyah, who afterwards obtained 
a sad celebrity as Acher. Considering that Elisha’s birth must 
have fallen in the first decades after the destruction of the 
Temple, and that these sad times were most unsuitable for 
introducing new festivals, we may safely date the custom 
back to the times of the Temple. The way in which the guests 
entertained themselves is also to be gathered from the passage 
referred to. First came the dinner, in which all the guests par- 
ticipated ; afterwards the great men of Jerusalem occupied 
one room, indulging there in singing, clapping, and dancing. 
The scholars again, who apparently did not belong to the 
great men, were confined to another room, where they en- 
joyed themselves with discussing Biblical subjects.’ In later 
times special hymns, composed for this festival, were inserted 
in the grace after dinner. After the dinner sermons or 
speeches used also to be given, the contents of which were 
usually made up of reflections on Biblical and Talmudical 


passages relating to the event of the day. Sometimes they 
consisted of a kind of learned puns on the name which the 
child received on this occasion.’ 

With this meal the first consecration of the child-priest 
was concluded. In some places they used to come to the 
father’s house on the third day after the circumcision with 


the purpose of making inquiries after the child’s health. In 
the case when the child was the first-born the ceremony of 
j277 7D “redeeming the child” in accordance with Exodus 
xiii. used to take place. The details of this ceremony are to 
be found in almost every Prayer-book, and there is nothing 
fresh to add. But perhaps I may be allowed to draw atten- 
tion to another distinction that the first-born received in 
the Middle Ages. I am referring to an account given by the 
author of the book m™1n7 APN, who flourished in the thir- 
teenth century. He says: Our predecessors made the rule 





See Yerushalmi, Chayigah, I1.,1. Low (p. 90), thinks that this story is 
antedated, and that it therefore possesses no historical value, but his proofs 
are in no way convincing. See also Avhelcth Rabbah, chapter iii., and 
Debarim Rabbah ix., according to which the reference in Yulkut Mishleh, 
§ 947, is to be corrected. 

2 See Cat. Neubauer 970, 2. The Derashah is for the greatest part on the 


name of the child. 
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to destine every first-born to God, and before its birth the 
father had to say, “I take the vow that if my wife presents 
me with a son, he shall be holy unto the Lord, and in his 
Torah he shall meditate day and night.” On the eighth day 
after the Berith Milah they put the child on cushions, and a 
Bible on its head, and the elders of the community, or the 
principal of the college, imparted their blessings to it. These 
tirst-born sons formed, when grown up, the chief contingent 
of the Yeshiboth (Talmudical~ Colleges), where they devoted 
the greatest part of their lives to the study of the Torah. In 
later centuries the vow was dropped, but from the abundance 
of the Yeshiboth in Poland and elsewhere it seems as if 
almost every child was considered as having no other calling 
but the study of the Torah.? Indeed, the growing persecu- 
tions required a strengthening of the religious force. 

With these ceremonies the first act of consecration ended 
in the case when the new-born child was a boy. I will now 
refer to the ceremony of the name-giving, which was common 
to male and female. In the case of the former this ceremony 
was connected with the Berith Milah. The oidest formula, 
which is to be found already in the Seder Rab Amram Gaon, 
is composed in Aramaic. It is, like many prayers in this 
language, a most beautiful composition, and very suitable for 
the « occasion. Our Hebrew prayer, beginning TOT AS Dp, etc., 
is by far less beautitul, and dates from a much later age. In 
some countries the ceremony of naming was repeated i in the 
house of the parents. It took place on the Sabbath, when 
the mother returned home from her first visit to the syna- 
gogue after her recovery. Here the friends and relatives of the 
tamily assembled, and after arranging themselves round the 
cradle of the child they lifted it three times, shouting the new 
name at every lifting. This name was the so-called 7 cw, 
or profane name, whilst the name it received in the synagogue 
was the wnpn ow, or the Hebrew name. The ceremony 
concluded with the usual festival dinner. By the way, 
there was perhaps a little too much feasting in those days. 
The contemporary Rabbis tried indeed to suppress some of 
the banquets, and put all sorts of restrictions on dinner- 
hunting people.’ But considering the fact that, as Jews, they 





' See Giidemann, Geschichte, in Frankreich und Deutschland, 1., 270, 
§ 5, but see also 267,$1. The biblical stories of Samson, Samuel, and Levi 
(according to Bereshith Rabbah, chapter 70 and parallel passages) offer a 
kind of parallel to this custom. 

2 See M218 71", ed. Venice, 1a. 

7 See, for instance, ODVEPIID APN as they are given in Schudt, IV., p- 
81, seq. 
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were shut out of every public amusement, we cannot grudge: 
them the pleasure they drew from these semi-religious 
dinners. For people of an ascetic disposition it was, perhaps, 
the only opportunity of enjoying a proper meal. And so, in 
our days, the most severe father would not deny his lively 
daughter the pleasure of dancing or singing charitably for the 
benefit of suffering humanity. The ceremony described was: 
known to the authors of the Middle Ages by the name of 
Holle Kreish. These words are proved by Dr. Perles to be 
of German origin, and based on some Teutonic superstition 
into the explanation of which I cannot enter here.’ 

Of much more importance was the ceremony of name-giving 
in the case of a girl, it being the only attention the female 
child received from the synagogue. The usages were different. 
In some countries the name was given on the first Sabbath 
after the birth of the child. The father was called up to the 
Torah, on which the q72w 2 followed, including the blessing 
and the announcement of the child’s name. After the prayer 
the congregation assembled in the house of the parents to 
congratulate them. In other countries the ceremony took 
place on the Sabbath when the mother attended the syna- 
gogue after the recovery. The ceremony of Holle Kreish 
seems to have been especially observed in the case of a girl. 

Though the feasting was now over for the parents, the child 
still lived in a holiday atmosphere for a long time. In the 
legend on the “ Ages of Men” the child is described in the 
first year of its existence as a little prince, adored and petted 
by all. The mother herself nourished and tended the child. 
Although the Bible already speaks of nurses, many passages 
in the later Jewish literature show a strong aversion to these 
substitutes for the mother.’ In the case that the father of the 
child died, the mother was forbidden to marry before her 
suckling infant reached the age of two years, lest a new 
courtship might lead to the neglect of the child. 

More difficult is it to say in what the other signs of loyalty 
to the little prince consisted ; as, for instance, whether Jews: 
possessed anything like lullabies to soothe the little prince 
into happy and sweet slumber. At least Iam not aware of 
the existence of such songs in the ancient Jewish literature, 
nor are they quoted by medizval writers. The “Schlum- 
merlied,” by an unknown Jewish bard, about which German 





1 See his essay in the Gractz-Jubelschrift, p. 24, seqg.; Giidemann, Grachichter 
etc., IIL, pp. 104 and 105. 

2 3°53 nySyin to 1 Samuel vii. C7" NOyIN), Brautspicgel, chapter xxxiv. 
See, however, Deburim Rabbah, chapter 1x., at the end. 
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scholars wrote so much, contains more heathen than Jewish 
elements.‘ From the protest in the Sepher Chassidim (§ 238) 
against using non-Jewish cradle-songs, it seems that little 
Moshechen was lulled to sleep by the same tunes and words 
as little Johnny. The only Jewish lullaby of which I know, 
is to be found in the work of a modern writer who lived in 
Russia. How far its popularity goes in that country I have 
no means of ascertaining. This jingle runs as follows :— 


O! hush thee, my darling, sleep soundly my son, 
Sleep soundly and sweetly till day has begun; 

For under the bed of good children at night 
There lies, till the morning, a kid snowy white. 
We'll send it to market to buy Sechora, 

While my little lad goes to study Torah. 

Sleep soundly at night and learn Torah by day, 
Then thou'lt be a Rabbi when I have grown gray. 
But I'll give thee to-morrow ripe nuts and a toy, 
If thou’lt sleep as I bid thee, my own little boy.? 


But naturally the holiday atmosphere I spoke of was very 
often darkened by clouds resulting from the illness of the 
child. Excepting small-pox, the child was subject to most of 
those diseases which so often prove fatal to our children. 
These diseases were known under the collective name of 
ma Sy. aye, “the difficulties (or the pain) of bringing up 
children.” These difficulties seem to have been still greater 
in Palestine, where one of the old Rabbis exclaimed that it 
was easier to see a whole forest of young olive-trees grow up 
than to rear one child* To avoid so mournful a subject, I 
refrain from repeating the touching stories relating to the 
death of children. The pain was the more keenly felt since 
there was no other way of explaining the misfortune which 
befell the innocent creature than that it had suffered for the 
sins of the parents; and the only comfort the latter had was 
that the child could not have lost much by its being removed 
from this vale of tears at such an early period. A remarkable 
legend describes God himself as giving lessons so many hours 
a day to these prematurely deceased children.* Indeed, to 
the mind of the old Rabbis, the only thing worth living for 
was the study of the Torah. Consequently the child that 





' See Geiger, Zitschrift, 1867, 134. See also Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der 
Juden in Deutschland, I1., 93. 

* This poem is to be found in the Hebrew novel DYNA %3772 AYin, by 
Smolensky. I am indebted for this beautiful English adaptation to Mrs. 
Henry Lucas. 

3 Bereshith Rabbah, chapter xx. For another reading see N03 NWN 
(ed. Cracow), p. 374. £ Abodah Zarah, 3b, 
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suffered innocently could not have a better compensation 
than to learn Torah from the mouth of the Master of 
masters. 

But even when the child was healthy, and food and climate 
proved congenial to its constitution, there still remained the 
troubles of its spiritual education. And to be sure it was not 
an easy matter to bring up a “priest.” The first condition 
for this calling was learning. But learning cannot be ac- 
quired without honest and hard industry. It is true that 
R. Akiba numbers wisdom among the virtues which are 
hereditary from father to son. Experience, however, has 
shown that it is seldom the case, and the Talmudists were 
already troubled with the question how it happens that 
children so little resemble their fathers in respect of learning. 

Certainly Jewish legends can boast of a whole series of 
prodigies. Thus a certain Rabbi is said to have been so sharp 
as to have had a clear recollection of the mid-wife who made 
him a citizen of this world. Ben Sira again, instantly after 
his birth, entertains his terrified mother with many a wise 
and foolish saying, refuses the milk she offers him, and asks 
for solid food. A certain Nachman was born with a prophecy 
on his lips, predicting the fate of all nations on earth, as 
well as fixing the date for the coming of the Messiah. The 
youngest of seven sons cf Hannah, who became martyrs 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, was according to one 
version aged two years, six months, six hours, and thirty 
minutes. But the way in which he defied the threats of the 
tyrant was really worthy of one of seventy. R. Judah de 
Modena is said to have read the Haftarah in the synagogue 
at the age of two years and a half. A famous Cabbalist 
Nachum, at the age of three, gave a lecture on the decalogue 
that lasted for three days. The Chassidim pretended of one 
of their Rabbis that he remembered all that he had been 
taught by the angels before his birth, and thus excused their 
Zaddik’s utter neglect of studying anything. Perhaps I may 
mention in this place a sentence from Schudt, which may 
reconcile one to the harmless exaggerations of the Chassi- 
dim. It relates to a case where a Jewish girl of six was 
taken away by a Christian with the intention of baptising her, 
for he maintained that this was the wish and pleasure of the 
child. Probably the little girl received her instruction from 
the Christian servant of the house, as has happened many 
times. Schudt proves that this wish ought to be granted in 
spite of the minority of the child. He argues: As there is a 
maxim, “What is wanting in years may be supplied by 
wickedness,” why could not also the reverse be true that 
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“What the child is wanting in years can be supplied by 
grace ”; a very fine piece of clerical logic indeed. Of a cer- 
tain R. Meshullam, again we know that he preached in the 
synagogue at Brody, at the age of nine, and perplexed the 
chief Rabbi of the place by his deep Talmudical learning. 
As the Rabbi had a daughter of seven, the cleverness exhibited 
by the boy Rabbi did not end without very serious con- 
sequences for all his life." 

Happily all these prodigies or children of grace are only 
exceptional. I say happily, for the Rabbis themselves dis- 
liked such creatures. They were more satisfied with those 
signs of intelligence that indicate future greatness. The 
following story may serve as an instance :—R. Joshua ben 
Chananyah once made a journey to Rome. Here he was 
told that amongst the captives from Jerusalem there was 
a child with bright eyes, its hair in ringlets, and its features 
strikingly beautiful. The Rabbi made up his mind to re- 
<leem the boy. He went to the prison and addressed the child 
with a verse from Isaiah, “Who gave Jacob for a spoil and 
Israel to the robbers?” On this the child answered by 
continuing the second half of the same verse, “Did not the 
Lord, he against whom we have sinned? For they would not 
walk in his ways, neither were they obedient unto his law.” 
The Rabbi was so delighted with this answer, that he said: 
“T am sure he will grow up to be a teacher in Israel. I take 
an oath to redeem him, cost what it may.” The child was 
afterwards known under the name of R. Ishmael ben Elisha.? 
Such children were ideals of the Rabbis, but they hated the 
baby scholar, who very often grew impertinent and abused 
his elders. The Rabbis much more preferred the majority 
of those tiny creatures, which is characterised by the already 
mentioned legends on the “ Ages of Men” as little animals 
playing, laughing, crying, dancing, and committing all sorts 
of mischief. 

But these children must be taught. Now there is the well- 
known Boraitha of Judah ben Tema, who used to say that the 
child at tive years was to be taught Scripture, at ten years 
Mishnah, at thirteen to fulfil the Law, etc. This Boraitha 
incorporated in most editions to the fifth chapter of the say- 
ings of the Fathers is usually considered as the programme 
of Jewish education. But, like so many programmes, this 





' Besides Low, pp. 67 and 149, see also Vidrash Echah, chapter i., Yeru- 
shalmi Ketuboth, V., 6, BINT DSIIIA DY” L., 580, Schudt, 279. 
2 (rittin, 58a. 3 Yerushalmi Sotha, iii., 4. 
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tells us rather how things ought to have been than how they 
were. In the times of the Holy Temple, the participation of 
the youth in religious actions began at the tenderest age. As 
soon as they were able to walk a certain distance with the 
support of their parents, the children had to accompany them 
on their pilgrimages to Jerusalem. In the Sabbatical year 
they were brought to the Temple, to be present at the reading 
of Deuteronomy by the king. The period at which the child’s 
allegiance to the synagogue , began is still more distinctly de- 
scribed. Of the many Talmudical passages relating to this 
question, I shall select the following quotation from a later 
Midrash, because it is the most concise. In allusion to Leviticus 
xix. 23, 24, concerning the prohibition of eating the fruits of a 
tree in the first three years, this Midrash goes on to say: “ And 
this is also the case with the Jewish child. In the first three 
years the child is unable to speak, and therefore is ex- 
empted from every religious duty, but in the fourth year all 
its fruits shall be holy to praise the Lord, and the father is 
obliged to initiate the child in religious works.” Accordingly 
the religious life of the child began as soon as it was able to 
speak distinctly or with the fourth year of its life. As to the 
character of this initiation we learn from the same Midrash 
and also from other Talmudical passages, that it consisted in 
teaching the child the verses Yxnwy yaw and 339 Ms TI 
7. “Moses commanded us the Torah, the inheritance of 
the congregation of Jacob.” It was also this year in which 
the boys began to accompany their parents to the synagogue, 
carrying their Prayer-books.'. When the girls first came “out 
—not for their first party, but with the purpose of going to 
the synagogue—is difficult to decide with any degree of 
certainty. But if we were to trust a rather doubtful reading 
in Tractate Sopherim, we might maintain that their first 
appearance in the synagogue was also at a very tender age. I 
hope that they behaved there more respectfully than their 
brothers, who played and cried instead of answering the 
responses and singing with the congregation. In some com- 
munities they proved so great a nuisance, that a certain Rabbi 
declared it would be better to leave them at home rather than 
to have the devotion of the whole congregation disturbed by 
these urchins. Another Rabbi recommended the praise- 
worthy custom of the sas caaasisins who confined all the boys in 








1 See Zanchuma, ed. Buber, III, 40a; Succah, 42a. From the aiid pas- 
sages in the Sifre Debarim xIvi., and Zusephta ( hagigah, i. (compare preface 
to MOPIW 5D, iv.) it seems that the father had also the duty of teaching the 
child to speak the holy language. See also Giidemann, Gvschichte, etc., L, 
p. 116, note 2. 
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the synagogue to one place, and set a special overseer by their 
side, with a whip in his hands, to force them to keep quiet and 
to worship with due devotion." 

A strange custom is known among the Arabian and Pales- 
tinian Jews under the name of Chalaka. It means the first 
hair-cutting of the boy after his fourth birthday. As on this 
occasion, loyalty to the Scripture is shown by not touching the 
MND (corners), the whole action is considered a religious cere- 
mony of great importance. Usually it takes place on the 
thirty-third day of the Omer, when friends and relatives 
assemble at the house of the parents. Thither the boy is 
brought, dressed in his best garments, and every one of the 
assembly is entrusted with cutting a few hairs, which is con- 
sidered a great honour. The ceremony is as usual followed by 
a dinner given to the guests. The Jews in Safed and Tiberias 
perform the ceremony with great pomp in the courtyard sur- 
rounding the grave of R. Simeon ben Jochai, which is sup- 
posed to be in one of the neighbouring villages.’ 

Another custom already mentioned in the Talmud, but 
which quite disappeared in the latter times, is that of weigh- 
ing the child. It would be worth reviving if performed in the 
way in which the mother of Doeg ben Joseph did it. This 
tender-hearted mother weighed her only son every day, and 
distributed among the poor as much gold as the amount of 
the increased weight of her child.’ 

I pass now to the second great consecration of the boy. I 
refer to the rites performed on the day when the boy went 
to school for the first time. This day was celebrated by the 
Jews, especially in the Middle Ages, in such a way as to 
justify the high esteem in which they held the school. The 
school was looked upon as a second Mount Sinai, and the day 
on which the child entered it as the Feast of Revelation. Of 
the many different customs, I shall mention here that Min- 
hag, according to which this day was fixed for the Feast of 
Weeks. Early in the morning, while still dark, the child was 
washed and dressed nicely. In some places they dressed it 
in a Talith. Assoon as day dawned the boy was taken to the 
synagogue, either by his father or by some worthy man of the 
community. Arrived at their destination, the boy was put on 





' See Low, 134,and references. Miiller’s edition of Sopherim, p. 260. About 
the much-vexed question of taking little children to the synagogue, see, 
besides the authorities given by Low, the M3M pd, 21a, and Ralbag’s 
commentary to Nehemiah viii. 2 (lately published in Gruber’s Magazin, 
ny5o7 Wis, IT.) 

2 Mr. Lunez’s 099U99, IT. 

3% Behah Labba, chapter I. Compare Ralbag to 2 Samuel xiv. 26, 
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the Almemor, or reading-dais, before the Scroll of the Law, 
from which the narrative of the Revelation was read as the 
portion of the day. From the synagogue the boy was taken 
to the house, of the teacher, who took him into his arms. 
Thereupon a slate was brought, containing the alphabet in 
various combinations, the verse, 7)Z 7M, and the first verse 
of the Book of Leviticus, and the words ‘A2>.8 ‘77 71n 
“The Torah will be my calling.” The teacher then read 
the names of the letters, which the boy repeated. After the 
reading, the slate was besmeared with honey, which the boy 
licked off. This was done in allusion to Ezekiel iii. 3, 
where it is said: “And it (the roll) was in my mouth as 
honey for sweetness.” The boy was also made to eat a sweet 
cake, on which passages from the Bible were written relating 
to the importance of the study of the Torah. The ceremony 
was concluded by invoking the names of certain angels, asking 
them to open the heart of the boy, and to strengthen his 
memory.' By the way, I am very much afraid that this invo- 
cation has to be answerable for the abolition of this ceremony. 
The year in which this ceremony took place is uncertain, 
probably not before five, nor later than seven, according to the 
good or bad health of the child. As to the constitution of the 
school, the programme of teaching, the payment of the teachers, 
ete., I must refer the reader to the treatises on the subject, 
both by English and foreign scholars. 

The reverence for the child already hinted at was still 
further increased when the boy entered the school. The 
abbreviation -/’awn, “the children of the school,” is a regular 
phrase in Jewish literature. It is their pure breath on which 
the existence of the world is dependent, and it is their merit 
that justifies us in appealing to the mercy of God. The words 
of the Scripture, which they uttered quite innocently, were 
considered as oracles ; and many a Rabbi gave up an under- 
taking on account of a verse pronounced by a schoolboy, who 
hardly understood its importance. Hear only one instance : 
R. Jochanan was longing to see his friend Mar Samuel in 
Babylon. After many disturbances and delays, he at last 
undertook his journey. On the way he passed a school, where 
the boys were reciting the verse from 1 Samuel xxviii. 3, “And 
Samuel died.” This was accepted by him as a hint given by 
Providence that all was ‘over with his friend. 

Especially famous for their wisdom and sharpness were the 





' See Giidemann, Geschichte, etc., I., 50, note 2,and III., 112, See also 
1 NAN, p. 466, WH IP, chapter 72, and WR’ NNN NW No, 16, at the 


end, 2 Chulin, 95). 
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children of Jerusalem. From the many illustrative stories 
given in Midrash Echah Rabbathi, the following one will 
suffice :—R. Joshua was one day riding on his donkey along 
the high road. As he passed a well, he saw a little girl there, 
and asked her to give him some water. Now she gave water 
to him and to his animal. The Rabbi thanked her with the 
words: “My daughter, you acted like Rebecca.” “To be 
sure,” she answered, “I acted like Rebecca; but you did not 
behave like Eleazar.”' I must add that there are passages in 
Jewish literature from which, with a little ingenuity, it might 
be deduced that Jewish babies are the most beautiful of their 
kind. The assertion made by a monk that Jewish children are 
inferior to Christian children is a dreadful libel. The author 
of the Nizzachon Yashan, in whose presence this assertion was 
made,was probably childless, or he would have simply scratched 
out the eyes of this malicious monk, instead of giving a mys- 
tical reason for the superior beauty of any other children 
than his own.” 

Another point to be emphasised is that the boys were not 
confined all day long to the close air of the school-room. They 
had also their hours of recreation. This recreation consisted 
chiefly, as one can imagine, in playing. Their favourite game 
was the ball, boys as well as girls being fond of this form of 
amusement. They did not deny themselves this pleasure even 
on festivals. They were also fond of the kite and games with 
nuts, in which their mothers also took part. Letter-games 
and riddles also occupied their minds in the recreation-hours. 
The angel Sandalphon, who bears in the Cabbala also the 
name of “Boy,” was considered by the children as their 
special patron, and they invoked him in their plays, addres- 
sing to him the words: “Sandalphon, Lord of the forest, 
protect us from pain.”* Speaking generally, there are very 
few Jewish games. From the researches of Zunz, Giidemann 
and Léw on this subject, it is clear that the Jews always 
adopted the pastimes of the peoples among whom they 
welt. 

On the other hand, it must not be thought that there was 
too much playing. Altogether, Jewish education was far 
from spoiling the children. And though it was recommended 
—if such recommendation is necessary—to love children more 
than one’s own soul, the Rabbis strongly condemned that 
blind partiality towards our own offspring, which ends in 





1 Evhah Rabba, chapter I. See Perles, Zur Rabbinischen Sprach- und 
Sagenkunde, p. 91. ? Wagenseil 7¢/a igna, 251. 
3 Goldberg on the periodical Lebanon, VI., 142. 
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burdening our world with so many good-for-nothings. The 
sad experience of certain Biblical personages served as a 
warning for posterity. And even from the quite natural 
behaviour of Jacob towards his son Joseph, which had the 
best possiblé results in the end, they drew the lesson which 
no man must show to one of his children marks of greater 
favour than to the others.’ In later times they have been 
even anxious to conceal this love altogether, and some 
Rabbis went so far as to refrain from kissing their children.? 
The severity of Akabya ben Mahalel is worth mentioning, if 
not imitating. When this Rabbi, only a few minutes before 
his death, was asked by his son to recommend him to his 
friends and colleagues, the answer the poor boy received 
was: Your conduct will recommend you to my friends, or 
will estrange you from them.’ Another Rabbi explained the 
words Jynmy.> ovm: Give life to thy youth, to mean 
teach him temperance in his diet, and do not accustom him to 
meat and wine.* R. Jehuda Hachassid, in the Middle Ages, 
gives the advice to rich parents to withdraw their resources 
from their sons, if they lead a disorderly life. The struggle 
for their existence, and the hardship of life, would bring them 
back to God.’ When the old Rabbi said that poverty is a 
most becoming ornament for Jews, his remark was probably 
suggested by a similar thought. And many a passage in the 
Rabbinic literature gives expression to the same idea as that 
in Goethe’s divine lines :— 


“ Wer nie sein Brot mit Thriinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Niichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt Euch nicht, Ihr himmlischen Miichte.” 


I have spoken of a kingdom of priests, but there is one 
great disadvantage in such a polity. One or two priests in a 
community may be sustained by the liberality of the congre- 
gation. But if a community consisted of only priests, how 
could that be maintained? Besides, the old Jewish ideal 
expected the teacher to be possessed of a divine goodness, im- 
parting his benefits only as an act of grace. Salaries, there- 
fore, either for teaching or preaching, or giving ritual deci- 
sions, were strongly forbidden. The solution of the question 
already put by the Bible, “ And if ye shall say, What shall we 
eat ?” is to be found in the law that every father was obliged 





1 Sabbath, 10d. 2 See, for instance, the will of R. Siisskind, of Horodna, 
3 Edoyoth, V., 7. 4 Chulin, 84a, 5 Sepher Chassidim, 325. 
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to teach his son a handicraft, enabling him to obtain a 
living. 

I have now to speak about the date with which childhood is 
brought to a conclusion. It is, as I stated above, in the case 
of a girl at the beginning of the thirteenth year, and in that of 
a boy at the beginning of the fourteenth year. As a reason 
for this priority I will reproduce the words of R. Chisda, 
who said that God has endowed women with a greater portion 
of intelligence than man, and therefore she obtains her matu- 
rity at an earlier period than man does.’ A very nice compli- 
ment, indeed ; but like all compliments it is of no practical 
consequence whatever. It is not always the wiser who get 
the better of it in life. Whilst the day on which the girl 
obtained her majority passed unnoticed either by her or by 
her family, it was marked in the boy as the day on which he 
became a son of the Law, and was distinguished by various 
rites and ceremonies, and by the bestowing on him of beau- 
tiful presents. I assume that there is no need to describe 
these well-known ceremonies. I miss only the wig, which 
used to form the chief ornament of the boy on this happy 
day.’ 
Less known, however, is the origin of this ceremony, and 
the reason for fixing its date. It cannot claim a very high 
antiquity. I may remark that in many cases it takes cen- 
turies before an idea or a notion takes practical shape, and 
is crystallised into a custom or Minhag, and still longer before 
this custom is fossilised into a law or Din. As far as the 
Bible goes there is not the slightest indication of the exis- 
tence of such a ceremony. From Leviticus xxvii. 5, and 
Numbers xiv. 29, it would rather seem that it was not before 
the twentieth year that the man was considered to have 
obtained his majority, and to be responsible for his actions. 
It was only in the times of the Rabbis, when Roman influence 
became prevalent in juristic matters at least, that the date of 
thirteen, or rather the pubertas, was fixed as giving the boy 
his majority.* But it would bea mistake to think that before 
having obtained this majority the boy was considered as 
under age in every respect. Certainly the law made every 
possible effort to connect him with the synagogue, and to 





i Niddah, 45). An interesting question concerning the confirmation of 
girls is to be found also in Nizzachon Yashan in Wagenseil’s Ze/a igna, I., 251. 

* See Schudt, II.*, 295. 

* Low has treated the subject with such thoroughness, that it is impossible 
to add anything to it. Perhaps it is necessary to say that the term 1181) 72 
occurring in the Talmud (e.g. Baba Mezia, 96a) has nothing to do with the 
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initiate him in his religious duties long before the age of 
thirteen. 

We have seen that the boy’s first appearance in the syna- 
gogue was at the beginning of the fourth year. We have 
noticed the complaints about his troublesome behaviour. But 
how could we expect the poor child to be attentive to things 
which quite surpassed the intellectual faculties of his tender 
age? There was no better reason for this attendance either 
in the Holy Temple or in the synagogue than that the 
parents might be rewarded by God for their trouble of 
taking their children there. These cares, by the way, were 
most incumbent upon the women. The mother of R. Joshua 
enjoyed this trouble so much that she carried her boy, when 
still in the cradle, to the Beth Hamidrash, in order that 
his ears might be accustomed to the sound of the Torah.’ In 
later times there was another excuse for taking the little 
children to the synagogue. They were there allowed to sip 
the wine of the Kiddush, which was the exclusive privilege 
of the children; an easy way of worshipping, but, as you can 
observe, it is a method that they enjoy and understand most 
excellently. They did not less enjoy and understand the 
service with which they were charged on the day of “The 
Rejoicing of the Law.” On this feast they were provided 
with flags, which they carried before the bearers of the Torah, 
who feasted them after the service with sweets. Another 
treat was that of being called up on this day to the Torah, a 
custom that is still extant. In the Middle Ages they went in 
some countries so far as to allow these little fellows who did 
not wear caps to be called up to say the blessings over the 
Law bare-headed. A very nice custom was that every 
Sabbath, after finishing the weekly portion and dressing the 
Sepher Torah, the children used to come up to the Almemor 
and kiss the Torah? Leavi ing the synagogue they kissed the 
hands of the scholars. At home the initiation began by the 
blessing the child received on every eve of the Sabbath, by 
teaching it the first verse of the Shema, and other verses as 
already mentioned. Short prayers, consisting of one sen- 
tence, were also chosen*® for children of this age. The 
function of the child on the Seder-night is well known. 
Besides the putting of the four questions, the boy had also to 
recite or rather to sing the Hallel. But I am afraid that they 





i Yerushalmi Yebamoth, 1, § 6. Perhaps it was this fact that suggested 
the Aecriath-Shema-Leinen, For, as they could not carry the child into the 
synagogue, they brought the synagogue to the child. 

2 Or Zarua, I1.,11b; Reshith Chochma, 373). 3 Pesikta Rabbati, 174. 
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enjoyed better the song of 8°72 77, which was composed or 
rather adapted for their special entertainment, from an old 
German poem.! 

Within three or four years after entering the synagogue, and 
with the growth of intellect and strength, the religious duties 
of the boy increased, and became of a more serious charac- 
ter. He had not only to attend the school, which was 
troublesome enough, but he was also expected to attend tlie 
services more regularly, and to gain something by it. Yet 
the Rabbis were not so tyrannical as to put unjust demands 
on the patience of the child. The voice of God on Mount 
Sinai, the Rabbis said, was adapted to the intellect, and the 
powers of all who witnessed the Revelation—adapted, as the 
Midrash says, to the powers of old and young, children and 
women. It was in accordance with this sentiment that the 
Rabbis suited even their language to the needs of the less 
educated classes. Thus we read in the Massecheth Sopherim 
that according to the Din the portion of the week, after having 
been recited in Hebrew, must be translated into the language 
of the vernacular for the benefit of the unlearned people, 
the women, and the children.?, Another consideration children 
experienced from the Rabbis was that at the age of nine or 
ten the boy was initiated into the observance of the Day of 
Atonement by fasting a few hours. But that this good work 
might not be overdone, and thus endanger the child, the sage 
R. Acha used to tell his congregation after the prayer of Mus- 
saph, “My brethren, let every one of you who has a child go 
home and make it eat.’”’* In later centuries, when the disease 
of small-pox became so fatal, some Rabbis declared that it 
is every father’s duty to leave the town with his children as 
soon as the plague showed itself. The joy with which the 
Rabbis hailed the invention of Dr. Jenner deserves our 
recognition. None of them perceived in vaccination a defiance 
of Providence. R. Abraham Nansich, from London, wrote 
a pamphlet to prove its lawfulness. The Cabbalist Buzagli 
lisputed Dr. Jenner’s priority, but nevertheless approved of 
vaccination. R. Israel Lipschiitz declared that the Doctor 
acquired salvation by his new remedy.* 

With his advancing age, not only the boy’s duties were 
increased, but also his rights. An enumeration of all these 
rights would lead me too far, but I shall mention the cus- 





! Brull, Jahrbuch. IV., 97, and Perles. Gractz-Jubelschrift, 37. 
2 Shemoth Rabbah, chapter 5, and Masecheth Soferim, chapter 18. 
3 Yerushalmi Yoma, VL, § 4. See also Tossephta, ibid., chapter V. 
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tom which allowed to the boy the recital of Kaddish and 
Borchu in the synagogue. We have restricted this privilege 
to the orphan boy. It is interesting to hear that girls were 
also admitted to say Kaddish in the synagogue, in case their 
parents left no male issue. I have myself witnessed such a 
case. In some countries the boy had the exclusive privilege of 
reading the prayers on the evenings of the festivals and Sab- 
baths. R. Simeon ben Eleazar, in the fifteenth century, again 
received his family name -eNw 72 from the skill with 
which he recited this prayer when a boy. He chanted it so 
nicely that he was called by the members of the community 
Master "Nw 7772.' As to the question whether the boy, while 
under age, was allowed to be considered as one of the ten when 
Minyan was required, or one of the three in the case of Mesu- 
man, I can only say that the authorities never agreed in this 
respect. Whilst the one insisted upon his having obtained his 
majority, the other was satisfied with his showing such signs 
of intelligence as would enable him to participate in the cere- 
mony in question. Here is an instance of such a sign. Abaje 
and Raba, the two celebrated heroes of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, were sitting at the table of Rabbah. Before saying 
grace he asked them, “Do you know to whom these prayers 
are addressed?” Thereupon one boy pointed to the roof, 
whilst the other boy went out and pointed to the sky. The 
examiner was satisfied with their answer.’ 

The privilege of putting on the Zephillin forms now in most 
countries the chief distinction of the Barmitzvah; in olden 
times, however, every boy had claim to it as soon as he showed 
the ability of behaving respectfully when wearing the holy 
symbol. It even happened that certain honours of the syna- 
gogue were bestowed on the clever boys, though under age. 
We possess a copy of a Jewish epitaph dating from about the 
third century, which was written in Rome for a boy of eight 
years, who is there designed as archon.’ The tact is the 
more curious, as on the other hand the Palestinian R. Abuha, 
who lived in the same century, maintained that no man must 
be elected as Parnass before he achieved his fiftieth year. 
That boys were admitted to preach in the synagogue I men- 
tioned before. 

From all these remarks it will easily be seen that in olden 
times the boy enjoyed almost all the rights of majority long 
before the day of his Barmitzvah. The condition of the 





' Preface to his book WONY 4173. 2 Berachoth, 48a. 
3 See Schirer’s Die Gemcindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, p, 24, Come 
pare I/amazkir xix., p. 79. 
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novice is hardly discernible from that of the initiated priest. 
The Talmud, the Gaonim, and even R. Isaac Alfassi and Mai- 
monides knew neither the term Barmitzvah nor any ceremony 
connected with it.! There is only one slight reference to 
such an institution, recorded in the Massecheth Sopherim, 
with the quotation of which I shall conclude this paper. We 
read there: “In Jerusalem there was the godly custom to 
to initiate the children with the beginning of the thirteenth 
year by fasting the whole Day of Atonement.? During this 
year they took the boy to the priests and learned men that 
they might bless him, and pray for him that God might think 
him worthy of a life devoted to the study of the Torah and 
pious works.” For, this author says, “they were beautiful, 
and their lives harmonious and their hearts directed to God.” 


S. SCHECHTER. 





1 See note 3, p. 20. 4 2 Ed. Miiller. p. xxx, and 253, 
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POLYTHEISM IN PRIMITIVE ISRAEL, 


THE first words of the Hebrew Bible are significant of the 
gulf which separates Israel of the law from Israel before the 
law. “In the beginning,” we are told, “Elohim created the 
heavens and the earth.” The verb is singular, but its nomina- 
tive has a plural form. From the earliest days of Biblical 
study the fact has forced itself upon the attention of the 
scholar, and various attempts have been made to explain the 
origin of such a use of the plural Elohim. It has been called 
a pluralis majestatis, and grammarians and theologians have 
united in seeing in it an expression of the omnipotence of the 
Hebrew Deity and his exaltation over all other gods. 

But the student of linguistic science cannot be satisfied 
with this or any similar explanation. He knows that lan- 
guage is not the cunningly-devised invention of priests and 
philologists, and that words and forms of words do not enter 
into common use because they express the ideas of scholars 
and theologians. People do not employ a plural form to 
express a singular idea unless that singular idea had once 
been conceived of as a plural. We may speak of “a means to 
an end,” but when the word was first received into English 
speech, it represented more “means” than one. Words, in 
fact, are like fossils; they preserve for us older modes of 
thought and belief embedded within the skeleton of their 
outward form. Elohim would never have come to denote 
the singular “God” had it not first denoted the plural 
“ gods.” 

The Old Testament itself bears witness to the fact. Apart 
from the use of the word to denote the “ gods” of the heathen 
(Gen. xxxi. 30; Exod. xii. 12; Ps. xevii. 7, ete.), or even the 
princes of an earthly state (Ps. 1xxxii. 1), we find it employed 
with a plural verb in one or two oid phrases which have been 
preserved by ancient tradition. Thus in Gen. i. 26, Elohim 
says: “Let ws make man in our image, after our likeness’’; 
and in Gen. xi. 7, when the Tower of Babel was being built 
even Yahveh is described as saying, “Go to, let us go down 
and there confound their language.” Of course the Christian 
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fathers found in these expressions an allusion to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and equally of course the Jewish Rabbis 
discovered in them a reference to the angels; the modern 
student of language is forbidden to read into his text ideas 
which belong to a later age. 

A recent discovery has shown that the application of the 
plural “gods” to a single person goes back to a period when 
as yet the Israelites had not entered the Promised Land. 
Clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters and written 
in the Babylonian language have been found among the ruins 
of the palace of Amendphis IV. at Telel-Amarna on the Nile, 
and prove to be despatches to the Egyptian king from the 
kings and governors of Babylonia and Assyria, of Syria, of 
Mesopotamia, and of Palestine. Palestine was at the time 
under Egyptian rule and administered by Egyptian officers. 
But the officers for the most part bore Semitic names of a 
Canaanitish stamp, and the language of the despatches they 
forwarded to their Egyptian master is tinged with a 
Canaanitish colouring. Now in the protocol of these, the 
Egyptian sovereign is not only termed “ sun-god ” and “ god,” 
but “gods” as well. A writer, for instance, who dates from 
what was afterwards the territory of Judah, addresses his 
letter to the king, “my lord, my gods, my sun-god.” The 
employment of the plural for the singular in the case of the 
divine name was accordingly familiar to Canaanitish lips and 
pens long before the invasion of Joshua. 

The usage of Canaan naturally became the usage of Israel. 
It must be remembered that Hebrew was, as is stated by 
Isaiah (xix. 18), “the language of Canaan,” and since the 
decipherment of the Phcenician inscriptions it has been 
recognised by scholars that it must have been adopted by 
the Israelites from their predecessors in the land. It is 
probable that the primitive language of Israel was one of 
those Aramzan dialects which were spoken in the deserts 
of Northern Arabia and in the fastnesses of Edom and 
Midian. However this may be, the Hebrew of the Bible 
was originally the language of the Canaanitish tribes. 

But the Hebrew of the Bible continued to bear traces 
of its twofold ancestry. By the side of Elohim, with its 
singular Eloah, we find the word El in the sense of “God.” 
Now the use of El and Eloah (or rather Elah) separates 
the two great divisions of the ancient Semitic world almost 
as effectually as the use of Elohim and Yahveh has been 
held to separate one component part of the Book of Genesis 
from another. While Elah was unknown to the Pheenicians, 
the Assyrians, and the Babylonians, El was unknown to the 
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Aramean and Arabian tribes, except where it entered into 
the composition of archaic proper names.' In Hebrew alone 
the two words stand side by side. But the use of El is 
closely restricted. After a careful examination of the passages 
in which it occurs, Professor Baethgen sums up as follows: 
“From the time of Amos onward it is avoided by the larger 
number of writers; in others it occurs occasionally, but only 
in poetical quotations. It is also found certainly in rhetorical 
passages (in Isaiah and the latter parts of Deuteronomy), as 
well as in archaic passages (in Exodus) and the poetical prose 
of Genesis, but more especially in the purely poetical Books 
of Job and the Psalms. Hence we may conclude that El in 
Hebrew is pre-eminently a poetical and archaic word which 
remained foreign to the living speech, or at least to ordinary 
prose where it was replaced by Elohim.” 

This conclusion, however, admits of modification. El did 
not “remain foreign to the living speech,” it became so in the 
course of time. This is shown by the large number of proper 
names which were compounded with it, and which continued 
to be compounded with it down to comparatively recent 
times. The system of nomenclature became crystallised, or 
the Hebrew language began to die out before Elohim obtained 
so strong a hold on the linguistic consciousness of the people 
as to dow it to be introduced into proper names. The 
proper names survived to assure us that there was a time 
when E], and not Elohim, was the common name of “God” in 
the language of Canaan. 

We can assign a reason for its gradual disappearance. 
Baal was once a title of Yahveh, but the associations con- 
nected with the title caused it to be discountenanced by the 
prophets. Hosea (ii. 16) announced that the Lord would no 
longer be called Baali, and names like Mephi-Baal and Baal- 
yada were changed into Mephi-bosheth and El-yada. The 
name of Baal disappeared from the vocabulary of the pious 
Israelite except in reference to the gods of the heathen, and 
there is, accordingly, but little trace of it in the pages of the 
Qld Testament. The same evil associations which haunted 
the name of Baal, haunted also the name of El. It recalled 
the old days of darkness, as well as the actual beliefs of pagan 
neighbours. EI still denoted a god of Phoenicia, and doubtless 
also of places within the boundaries of Israel itself. Its 
gradual disappearance from the language of the prophets is 
not difficult to account for. 





1 See Baethgen’s Ercurs at the end of his Beitriige zur Semitischen Ite- 
ligionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1888). 
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Such a disappearance must have been co-eval with the 
change in the meaning of the plural Elohim. The usage of 
the Canaanitish language, before the Israelites had even 
learned to speak it, prepared the way for the change. 
Pharaoh could be addressed as “my gods,” because, like the 
sun-god, he embodied the powers and attributes of the 
various deities who governed the universe. He was as it were 
the concrete impersonation of their manifold manifestations. 
Those who addressed him in such language were necessarily 
believers in a plurality of gods, and no one would maintain 
the contrary. It was because the Canaanitish officers of 
Amenophis believed in “gods many and lords many ” that 
they saw in him the visible embodiment of them all. The 
application of the plural term to a single individual implies 
polytheism on the part of those who applied it. 

What holds good of the Canaanitish officers of the Pharaoh, 
holds equally good of the Israelites who first ventured to use 
the plural Elohim of their national God. And the fact that 
the Israelites never forgot that it was a plural term, that up 
to the last they often employed it in a plural sense, proves 
that the earliest users of it were worshippers of many deities. 
They recognised Elohim as well as El. 

How late this recognition lasted is indicated even in the 
Old Testament. It was not only Rachel (Gen. xxxi. 19), 
and David (1 Sam. xix. 13), who placed their households 
under the protection of the teraphim or images of the 
household gods; the Prophet Hosea himself (iii. 4) paints the 
coming desolation of Israel as a time when the people shall 
have to “abide many days without a king, and without a 
prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an image, and 
without an ephod, and without teraphim.” We may gather 
from the history of Micah, in Judges xviii, that the 
worship of the teraphim was the necessary accompaniment of 
the tribal worship of Yahveh, as represented by a “carved 
image,” and in the case of the Tribe of Dan at all events, it 
lasted “until the day of the captivity of the land” (Judges 
Xviii. 17, 18, 30).. As elsewhere, the older cult of the house- 
hold survived by the side of the worship of the tribal deity ; 
the old household gods were still revered, though subordinated, 
like the household itself, to the supreme god of the whole 
community. Yahveh was not yet conceived of as the sole 
god ; he was still but “ God of gods and Lord of lords” (Deut. 
x. 17). Even the Psalmist declares (xev. 3), that “the Lord 
is a great King above all gods” and calls upon all the gods to 
worship him (xevil. 7). 

It was in Judah that the older cult first died out of the 
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popular belief. After the division of the kingdom, Judah 
with its central capital at Jerusalem formed a compact and 
organised community, in which the earlier tribal distinctions 
which had marked it off from Simeon, or Dan or Benjamin 
were soon obliterated. The dynasty of David welded the 
community together, and the temple of Solomon became more 
and more the centre of the common faith. The worship that 
was carried on in it, the belief of which it was the outward 
expression, the religious teaching and influence which 
emanated from it, gradually affected the ideas and convictions 
of the Jewish people. <A time came at length when Josiah 
could venture to destroy the “high-places” where the old 
local cults had been carried on for unnumbered generations, 
and order his subjects to “worship before the altar” at 
Jerusalem alone. 

Doubtless the local cults had ceased in many, if not in most 
instances, to imply what we should now call polytheism. 
The deity adored on each of the “high-places ” was doubtless 
nominally a form of Yahveh. Even the brazen serpent, to 
which incense was burned within the precincts of the temple 
itself as late as the days of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 4), may 
have been regarded as an image or manifestation of the 
uational God. But the very passage which tells us of the 
brazen serpent, also tells us that as at Dan and Bethel, so too, 
in the cities of Judah, images stood on the high-places, and 
not only images but symbols of Asherah, the goddess of 
fertility, as well. Moreover, even where the high-place was 
dedicated in name to Yahveh alone, it was to Yahveh under 
a particular form, and as identified with a particular local 
deity. The high-places had been sanctuaries long before the 
Israelites entered Canaan, and as long as they continued to be 
holy, it was inevitable that the old worship would live on in 
them under a new name. What happened in Europe when 
the wild tribes of Germany or Anglo-Saxon England, were 
first converted to Christianity, must have happened also in 
Palestine, when the Israelites first brought with them the 
name and worship of their national God. 

The frequent lapses of the Israelites into idolatry are a 
standing witness of the narrow partition which divided the 
religion of the majority from the polytheistic beliefs of their 
Semitic kinsfolk. Whether we accept the views of the 
modern school of evolutionary historians, who see in these so- 
called lapses but so many stages in the progressive religious 
education of the people, or whether we fall back on the old 
doctrine, like Professor Baethgen, and regard them as really 
lapses from a purer form of faith, is of little consequence. 
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The fact remains that, as soon as the pressure of the central 
government was removed, or the enthusiasm kindled by a 
popular prophet was quenched, there was at once a rebound 
to the adoration of the Baalim and Ashtaroth of an earlier 
time. Such rebounds must be carefully distinguished from 
the attempts made by the government itself to supersede the 
worship of the Baalim of Israel by the Baalim of Phcenicia or 
Syria; attempts like these were never successful, and even 
in the northern kingdom were extinguished in blood. But 
while Hebrew idolatry remained intensely national, it was 
idolatry all the same. 

Now this idolatry was necessarily polytheistic, if by poly- 
theism we mean the belief in more gods than one. Renan, it 
is true, has asserted that the Semitic race is fundamentally 
monotheistic, and his assertion has been endorsed by several 
other scholars. From one point of view, indeed, it may be 
justified. Semitic religion tended towards monotheism ; its. 
essential character was such that a philosophic thinker who 
was himself a monotheist, could at any time have demon- 
strated that it led logically to monotheism. But philosophic 
thinkers do not usually appear among primitive communities ; 
it is not until a certain stage of culture and civilisation is 
reached, that people begin to reason about their beliefs, and 
to enquire into their nature and origin. However much 
Semitic religion might from the outset have contained the 
seeds of monotheism, they were long in bearing fruit. The most 
cultivated of the Semitic communities, the Phoenicians, the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians, were grossly polytheistic ;. 
and we have only to go to Mohammedan writers to learn 
how deeply rooted was the polytheism of Western Arabia 
before the rise of Islam. Inscriptions show that the 
Aramzans and Yemenites were equally polytheistic; on every 
high-place and under every green tree incense was burned to 
divinities innumerable. 

But these divinities were also in great measure repetitions 
one of the other. They were for the most part mere local 
forms or manifestations of the supreme Baal, “the Lord” of 
heaven, and his divine wife. To the primitive Semite the 
divine declared itself in growth and decay. It was the 
power which produced and destroyed life. Wherever life 
existed or could be destroyed the divine was visible to the 
eye of faith. The god worshipped by the faithful was a 
god of fertility who caused the seed to grow in his goodness, 
or consumed it in his wrath. It was in the sun, with his 
vivifying beams, that the Semite saw the concrete form of 
his deity. Life seemed to depend on the will of the great 
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luminary of day, nurtured as it was by the kindly rays of 
spring, or parched and withered in the fierce heats of summer. 
The sun was the visible emblem of the power which supported 
or menaced life. 

The supreme object, therefore, of the Semitic cult was the 
“Lord” and “father,” who gave and took away life, and who 
manifested himself to his worshippers in the orb of the sun. 
But the “father” and giver of life necessarily implied a 
female consort. By the side of the supreme Baal necessarily 
stood the supreme Baalah, like the woman by the side of the 
man. The Semite’s conception of the woman, however, was 
not that of races among whom the mother stands at the head 
of the family. To him she was but the colourless double of 
man, the docile helpmeet, who had been created from his 
loins, whose desire was to her husband, and over whom the 
husband should rule (Gen. iii. 16). Baalah, therefore, was 
but the pale reflection of Baal, the necessary complement of a 
deity, whose lineaments were derived from his vivifying and 
paternal functions. As the masculine noun in the Semitic 
languages had its corresponding feminine, so the masculine 
Baal was accompanied by the feminine Baalah. But the 
features of the wife were absorbed in those of her husband, 
and except where the worship of a foreign female divinity 
had taken strong hold of the popular belief, it was not difti- 
cult in time to forget her altogether. The “face of Baal” or 
“EL” (Pené Baal, Peni-cl)' ceased in time to recall the femi- 
nine counterpart of the God, and like “the face of Yahveh” 
(Gen. x. 9; Exodus xxxiii. 20, etc.), came to denote little more 
than the male deity himself. The colourless character of 
Baalah assisted the prophets in rooting out such elements of 
polytheism as were associated with the belief in a female 
divinity. It was only where the worship of the virgin 
goddess of non-Semitic Babylonia had made its way, only 
where Istar or Astarté, “queen of heaven with crescent 
horns,” had taken equal rank with Baal, that they failed in 
their task. In Phoenicia, the voice of the monotheist would 
have been lifted up in vain. 

But even in a country like Babylonia, where the Semitic 
population was largely mixed with foreign elements, and 
where the national pantheon was filled with the gods and 
goddesses of an alien faith, there are traces of a striving to 
discover an underlying unity in the manifold objects of 
popular belief. Not only are there references in the hymns 





1 See my Hibbert Lectures on the Zeligion of the Ancient Babylonians, 
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to “the one God”; there are also tablets in which the older 
deities of the pantheon are resolved into forms of the supreme 
god Anu. At Sippara, in northern Babylonia, a city more 
distinctively Semitic than most of its fellows, a school arose 
which consecrated itself to the worship of the sun-god. The 
hymns which formed part of its ritual not unfrequently de- 
scribe the sun-god in language which seems at first sight to 
imply that he was the one and only God. _ But the illusion is 
momentary only. We have not to read far before we find 
that the poets accepted without questioning the existence of 
other deities, though to them the sun-god was not only the 
supreme lord of heaven, but the god in whom were reflected, 
as it were, the attributes and powers of all other divinities. 
In Assyria, the priests and poets went yet further than in 
Babylonia. Asshur, the national god of the kingdom, over- 
shadowed his divine compeers, so that at times they seem to 
disappear altogether. He is “the king of all the gods,” “ the 
father, who has created them”; in his name, and with his 
help the Assyrian armies go forth to conquer, and it is to 
bring fresh worshippers to his shrine that the lands of the 
foreigner are invaded. He stands alone; it was only some 
pedant, versed in Babylonian literature, who found for him 
a consort. In the general belief of the Assyrian people, 
Asshur was wifeless, like Yahveh of Israel. It needed, seem- 
ingly, but a little to transform the worship of Asshur into a 
worship as pure as that of Yahveh. But the little was want- 
ing; the message proclaimed by the law and the prophets 
was delivered to Israel, and not to Assyria; the Assyrian, 
indeed, came near to monotheism, but it was reserved for 
another people to listen to the words, “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord.” 

In Israel itself it was long before the meaning of the words 
was fully realised. As we have seen, the services at the high 
places, and the use of the teraphim—practices implying a 
belief in a plurality of gods—lasted down to the captivity, 
and until the age of Hezekiah do not seem to have been 
regarded as otherwise than right. The readiness to fall into 
idolatry proved how little distinction the people in general 
could see between the popular faith of Israel and that of the 
nations around them. When David could ask Saul whether 
“the children of men” had driven him out “ from abiding in 
the inheritance of the Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods” 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 19), it is evident that the belief in these “ other 
gods” was a very real and living one. Yahveh was the God 
of the Jew as long as the Jew remained in Israel; but the 
exile passed beyond his dominion and power, and entered the 
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service of the deity in whose land he found a refuge. The 
power of the national God extended only so far as the nation 
itself. We are reminded of the words of Ruth (i. 16), “Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

The first step in the religious education of Israel, which 
prepared it for receiving the divine message of the law and 
the prophets, was to identify the national God with the gods 
of the numerous local cults which existed within his territory. 
It was not difficult to do so. As we have seen, the Baalim of 
the Semites were almost indistinguishable from one another ; 
they were all alike manifestations of that vital force and 
energy which had its visible centre in the sun. As tribe 
conquered tribe, or the cities of Palestine were absorbed into 
a common power, the local Baalim were necessarily identified 
with each other. Just as the Babylonian scribe had re- 
solved the older gods into forms of Anu, so in Palestine the 
Baalim or “lords” of the smaller towns were resolved into 
forms of the Baal who watched over the destinies of the 
capital city. The process was aided by the epithetical 
character of the names borne by most of them. If the name 
were not Baal, “lord,” it was likely to be El “God” or 
Moloch, “king.” The names, in fact, were usually titles, the 
distinction between one local deity and another being sup- 
plied by the name of the locality itself, or of some object 
there with which he was specially associated. If he were not 
the Baal of Perazim, he was Baal-Zebub, the “Baal of the 
flies,’ who thronged his oracle at Ekron. 

From the days when the Semites first began to lead settled 
lives, the process of identification had been going on. A 
large number of proper names declares the fact. It was more 
especially the title El, which at an early period had acquired 
the sense of “God,” that lent itself to the work. The Assy- 
rians formed names like Samsi-ilu, “Samas (the sun-god) is 
El”; Tsidqi-ilu, “Tsedeq is El”; Du-milik, “El is Moloch,” 
and the geographical lists of the Egyptian king Thothmes III. 
at Karnak present us with such names of Canaanitish locali- 
ties as Yaaqab-el, “Jacob is El,’ and Yesep-el, “Joseph is 
El.” A similar compound is met with in Joshua xix. 14, 27, 
where we read of the Valley of Jiphthah-el or “Jephthah is. 
El,” a compound which differs but little from that of Joel, 
“Yahveh is El,” or the converse Eli-Yahu, “El is Yahveh.’’ 
As time went on, the process of identification was extended 
to deities, both of whom bore names of an individual, and 
not a generai, stamp. The Assyrian texts contain such names 
as Samsi-Raman, “Samas is Rimmon”; Assur-A, “ Assur 
is A”: Nergal-A, “Nergal is A”; and Zechariah (xii. 11) 
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speaks of the mourning for the sun-god Hadad-Rimmon, 
where the Assyrian Rimmon is identified with the Syrian 
Hadad, as he is on one of the cuneiform tablets. It was only 
needful for the process of identification to proceed far enough 
for the whole of the Semitic pantheon—so far at least as the 
male divinities were concerned—to be resolved into a single 
god. In time the Baalim would become Baal. 

But we cannot reverse the process. We cannot suppose 
that the gods were conceived of as one and the same before 
they were thus identified. _Samas and Rimmon continued to 
be distinct and different divinities to the mass of Assyrians, 
even after some bold thinker had declared them to be but 
forms of the same divinity. The very fact that such names 
as Joel or Hadad-Rimmon were invented implies that the 
deities whose names are united in them were once regarded 
as separate. If it had always been admitted that Yahveh 
was identical with El, there would have been no necessity for 
emphasising the fact. The existence of names like these 
brings with it the assurance that Israel as much as Assyria 
had once been polytheistic. 

Natural causes prepared the nation for receiving the mes- 
sage of the law and the prophets. The epithetic character of 
the names given to the local deities of Canaan allowed them 
to be readily identitied with the national God. There was 
little difficulty in discovering Yahveh in the Baal of Dan 
or Bethel. ‘The unification of the Israelitish tribes, and 
above all the consolidation of the Jewish kingdom neces- 
sarily brought with it a unification and consolidation of 
religious worship and belief. When Jerusalem became the 
religious as well as the political centre of the people, it was 
inevitable that the religion of the court should become the 
religion of the subject, and that the autocratic political 
sovereign should be regarded as the type and representative 
of an autocratic spiritual sovereign. As the nation acknow- 
ledged only one king, so too, the suppression of the provincial 
centres of worship led it more and more to acknowledge only 
one spiritual ruler. It is probable that the Assyrian wars 
largely aided in producing this result. Not only did they 
arouse a national spirit of resistance to the invader, but they 
forced the whole people as it were into the capital. Jerusalem 
alone held out against the enemy; the rest of Judah was 
overrun, its towns and villages destroyed, and their inhabi- 
tants carried into captivity. Those only who had found a 
refuge in Jerusalem escaped the general disaster; it was out 
of Mount Zion that the remnant came forth which restored the 
name of Judah and inhabited again the depopulated land. 
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The old local cults had been swept away, the traditions of the 
past had been broken with, and the temple of Yahveh at 
Jerusalem remained without rivals or compeers. 

But there had been a still more powerful influence at work, 
disintegrating and destroying the old belief in polytheism. 
Semitic polytheism found its main support in the worship of 
female deities. The gods resembled one another too much, 
it was too easy to resolve them into forms or manifestations 
of a single divinity, for them to stand alone. Where poly- 
theism continued to flourish, as in Phcenicia or Babylonia, it 
was where the worship of Astarté took equal rank with the 
worship of Baal. Among the tribes with whom the Hebrews 
claimed the nearest connection, the worship of the ancient 
Accadian goddess never made much way. Of purer blood 
than the inhabitants of Phcenicia or Babylonia, they clung 
more faithfully to the old Semitic conception, which saw in 
the woman the reflection of the man, and in the female deity 
the mere complement of the male. In process of time, 
accordingly, the features of the female deity became more and 
more obliterated, she fell more and more into the background 
and hardly survived except in old expressions and forms of 
speech. The Moabite Stone affords at once a proof and an 
illustration of this fact. In the inscription of Mesha, the 
national god Chemosh is all in all. He has absorbed the 
attributes and worship of the local Baalim as completely as 
Yahveh of Israel. Once and once only is reference made to 
another deity as worshipped within the limits of Moab. This 
deity is Ashtoreth. But it is no longer the female Ashtoreth, 
whom the servants of Chemosh adore. Ashtoreth has become 
the male Ashtor, and as such has been identified with 
Chemosh. It is to Ashtor-Chemosh that the captive women 
of Israel were consecrated. 

Nothing can show more plainly how foreign to the Moabite 
mind was the conception of an independent goddess who 
stood on an equal footing with the god. She is first trans- 
formed into a male divinity and then absorbed into the 
national god. 

What held good of the Moabites held good also of their 
Israelitish kinsfolk. So far as these were the descendants of 
the desert tribes who had wrested Palestine from the hands 
of its Canaanitish masters, they had little inclination for the 
worship of female divinities. Ashtoreth and Asherah were 
deities of the older inhabitants of the land, not of their 
conquerors. Little by little the colourless feminine reftlec- 
tions of the male god faded into the background, the “face of 
El” became “El” himself, while El became indistinguishable 
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from Yahveh. It may be that those are right who hold that. 
every Semitic god once had his female counterpart, and that- 
as Elah was the wife and female double of El, so Yahveh was 
but the consort of the male Yahu. But such consorts had a 
grammatical rather than a religious existence, and have for us 
an archeological or linguistic interest only. They are fast 
disappearing from Israelitish memory when the religious 
history of Israel first begins, and with them disappears the 
main support of early Semitic polytheism. Where, instead of 
disappearing, they developed and absorbed the cult of Astarté, 
a polytheism of the grossest kind was the result. Happily for 
Israel, there were a chosen few within it who remained true 
to their ancient stock and faith, and awaited the day when it 
was revealed to them: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 


one Lord.” 
A. H. SAYce. 
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DON ISAAC ABARBANEL. 


THE family of Abarbanel, one of the oldest and most illustrious 
in our history, belongs to those Jewish refugees who, at the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Spain, fled for their lives 
to Portugal. Members of the family dwelt in Seville as early 
as the twelfth century, and Ibn Verga, in his Shebet 
Jehudah, a history of Israel’s sufferings that may be likened 
to Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” mentions an ancestor of Abar- 
banel as a distinguished scholar living in the time of the 
good and wise King Alfonso VI. This Abarbanel offered to 
Thomas, a learned Christian friend of his and a confidant of 
Alfonso, an explanation of a Hebrew word much misunder- 
stood both then and since, and this explanation averted immi- 
nent persecution from his brethren in faith, and obtained for 
Abarbanel himself the personal friendship of the King. As 
the matter is not without interest even at the present day, I 
give the translation of the dialogue between Thomas and the 
King. 

, I have had a dispute about this matter with an 
eminent member of the family of Abarbanel; (further on he 
terms him ‘that great sage’). He has come from Seville, his 
native town, and he tells me that he who knows Hebrew, will 
find no difficulty in it, viz, in the use of the word >) 
in the Talmud. For there is a difference in meaning between 
the terms 29 ‘a stranger, 212 ‘a Christian,’ and 1 ‘a 
heathen.’ The “33 is he who has estranged himself from his 
Creator, and does not acknowledge even the fundamental 
principles of religion; whilst the Christian, believing as he 
does in the creation of the world, in miracles and in provi- 
dence, is not, and cannot be, called 5.” 

The King.—“ I am very pleased with you, and even more so 
with Abarbanel, for this explanation. I shall be delighted if 
you can induce him to come to our court.” 

Don Isaac ben Jehudah ben Shemuel ben Jehudah ben 
Joseph ben Jehudah, as he is in the habit of describing him- 
self, of whose life, and to some extent works, I intend giving 
a sketch, though originally of Spanish extraction, his 
ancestors having all resided in the Kingdom of Castile, was 
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himself born in Lisbon, in the year 1437, more than 450 
years ago. He traces the descent of his most noble family, 
like that of Ibn Daud’s, in a direct line to the royal House 
of David. He speaks of himself, not once or twice, but 
repeatedly, with a perfectly intelligible and pardonable pride, 
as “ Isaac of the root of Jesse, the Bethlehemite, of the holy seed, 
of the family of the House of David,” or as it is sometimes 
varied, “of the seed and stem of David, the leader and com- 
mander of the peoples.” 

In his commentary on Zechariah xii. 7, after remarking with 
approval, that the words “the House of David” occurring there 
are explained by the Commentators as meaning “the seed of 
David and his family,” he continues thus: “‘To Spain also 
after the destruction of the first Temple, so writes R. Isaac 
ben Jehudah ibn Giat, ‘ there came two families of the House 
of David, one, the family of the children of Daud, which 
settled in Andalusia, the other, the family of the children 
of Abarbanel, which settled in Seville, of which is my humble 
family.’ ” 

Of his celebrated ancestors, whom, as we have seen, he 
counts upwards to the sixth generation, whose names, 
glittering stars as it were, in his family coat of arms, he so 
often joins to his own, but little worthy of note has come 
down to us, 

His grandfather, Don Samuel Abarbanel, who also lived in 
Seville, and who was one of the two envoys sent by the Jews 
of Spain on a mission to Pope Martin V., was a distinguished 
statesman, as high minded as he was esteemed, in the service 
of Henry II. (1869), of Castile, the conqueror and successor of 
his half-brother, Don Pedro (1350). 

He was a generous and noted patron of Jewish learning, 
and it was in his honour that R. Menachem ben Aaron ben 
Serach, so miraculously saved at the massacre of the Jews in 
Estella, and who in his flight met with a most welcome 
reception in Don Samuel's house, wrote his valued work, 
Tsadda Laddarech (“Provisions for the Way”), a compendium 
of Jewish Law, theoretical and practical. The same too, 
doubtless, it was who, on his forced conversion to Chris- 
tianity—ostensible and temporary of course, as usual in such 
cases—at the persecution in Seville, Ash Wednesday, 1391, 
had his ancient and venerable name changed into that of 
Juan di Sevilla. 

For reasons not given, but yet not far to seek, Don 
Samuel’s son, Don Judah, the father of Don Isaac, emigrated 
from Spain to Portugal, and established himself in Lisbon. 
He was not there long before he attained to honour and 
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consideration, due in part, no doubt, to his wealth. The 
influence, powerful as it was, which he thus had over the 
great of the land, he used in favour of his coreligionists. 

He was made Treasurer to the Infante Don Fernando, 
brother of the King Duarte, who, with his small income, very 
often stood in need of Don Judah’s riches. Before under- 
taking, in 1473, his journey to Moorish Tangier, and with a 
presentiment of his approaching death, he made his will, and 
ordered that “the Jew Abarbanel, inhabitant of Lisbon” be 
paid in full the sum of 506,600 reis blancos, which he (the 
Infante) had received froin him as a loan. 

Don Judah gave his son Don Isaac a careful education, 
suitable as well to his means as to the circumstances of the 
time. We are not told who his master was, but there can 
be no doubt that the then Rabbi of Lisbon, R. Joseph Chajun, 
exerted a material influence over the direction of Isaac's 
mind. 

Rabbi Joseph Chajun, like Don Isaac Abarbanel, a native of 
Lisbon, was. a most pious and God-fearing, as well as a 
learned man. He held the Rabbinate of the congregation of 
Lisbon for a quarter of a century, irrespective of the short 
time during which he was compelled by a ravaging plague, to 
leave the capital and to stay in Evora. He there finished at 
the end of May, 1466, his commentary on Jeremiah, which we 
have in MS., and, four years later, that on the Ethics of the 
Fathers. He also wrote commentaries on many other books: 
of the Bible, such as the Psalms, Proverbs and all the 
Prophets. This same Rabbi, who was succeeded in the. 
Rabbinate by his son Moses before 1490, Abarbanel, even in 
his maturer years, regarded as his teacher, and he may have 
taken him as his model and pattern in his exegetical philo- 
sophical commentaries. Later on however, when residing in- 
Toledo, the capital of Castile, and when he must have been 
47 years of age, it would appear from an incidental remark’ 
of R. Joseph Caro’s, that he attended and heard the lectures 
of his friend Rabbi Isaac Aboab II., the then Rabbi of Toledo. 
Now this Rabbi, though bearing the same name as the author 
of the “Menorath Hammaor” cannot, as Zunz has conclusively 
shown, be identical with the latter, who lived nearly two 
hundred years before. He was, however, the successor, in the. 
Chief Rabbinate of the Jews of Spain, to his teacher, R. Isaac 
Campanton in Oporto, and the author of many learned and 
valuable works. Abarbanel was of precocious nature, of clear 
and penetrating judgment, animated by a burning love of. 
learning, and ardent enthusiasm for Judaism, its lofty and 
sublime conception of God, its glorious and ancient history. 
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In his youth he gave promise of his future greatness, a 
promise that he fulfilled beyond all expectation. When but 
twenty years old, he formed the plan of his commentary on 
the Torah, beginning, however, with that on Deuteronomy. 
He had evidently already won fame for his statesmanlike 
qualities. For whilst yet composing his second work, “The 
Crown of the Elders,” of which he invariably says “which I 
composed in my youth,” he could boast that “he had amassed 
more riches, wisdom and greatness than anyone before him, 
men and women servants, who ate his bread, and clothed 
themselves in his woollen and linen, and that he, called into 
request by various affairs and concerns, was unsettled and 
fugitive, now here, now there, like a practised man of 
business.” 

He read the works of Aristotle, whom, like his predecessors, 
he speaks of as “the philosopher,” as well as those of the 
Arabian writers on the Stagyrite, Ibn Roschd, Ibn Sinai, 
Algasali and others, all, naturally, in Hebrew translations, for 
he knew neither Arabic nor Greek. He was familiar with 
Maimonides’ “ Moreh,” which served him for a time as a chief 
guide, with Jehuda Hallevi’s “Cusari,” and the philosophy of 
Gersonides. He wrote, with the aid of these and other 
writers, his first work—more properly, a small pamphlet, 
consisting of but a few leaflets—on “The Original Form 
of the Elements.” This was soon followed by a second, 
and, in every way, more important work, under the title of 
“The Crown of the Elders;” wherein, taking for his basis 
and starting point, Exodus xxiii. 20, “Behold, I send an 
angel before thee,” &., he discusses, in twenty-five chapters, 
and in a pleasing and intelligent way, some of the most 
momentous questions of religion—God’s special providence 
of Israel, prophecy, and many others. 

Alfonso V. was then king of Portugal, and his reign has 
been truly described as “the last golden age of the Jews of the 
Pyrenean Peninsula.” He was called “The African,” from his 
victories over the Barbary Moors, and succeeded to the throne 
in 1438. Himself cultivated, gentle, and amiable, he was 
appreciative of the like qualities in others, and therefore 
sought to attract to his court the rich, educated, and gra- 
ciously sociable Abarbanel. To one with such great warlike 
enterprises on hand, so often exceeding his means, a man like 
Abarbanel must have been a perfect godsend. He entrusted 
him with the care of she finances, consulted him on all impor- 
tant questions, and bestowed his confidence on him. 

Abarbanel soon became the favourite of the whole court, 
and won the regard of the grandees, within and without the 
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royal circle. He was on friendly terms with the members of 
the house of Braganza, especially with its head, the powerful, 
but well-disposed Duke Fernando of Braganza, who, as we 
shall before long see, died on the scaffold for no fault of his, 
under king Alfonso’s successor, John II. The same ruled over 
fifty towns, boroughs, castles, and strongholds, and could place 
in the field, 10,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. Abarbanel 
also numbered among his friends Fernando’s two brothers, 
the Marquis of Montemar (Constable of Portugal) and the 
Earl of Faro. Princes and nobles frequented his palatial 
residence, the learned of Lisbon were his friends and com- 
panions, and the scholarly Doctor Joao Sezira—a man of high 
consideration at court, and a warm patron of the Jews (in 
whose behalf he never failed to interest himself)—was one of 
his most intimate friends. Rich and honoured, he spent in 
Lisbon, under king Alfonso, some of the happiest years of his 
life, as he himself, indeed, in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Book of Joshua, tells us: “I lived in peace 
in my inherited house in renowned Lisbon, the capital of 
Portugal, where God had given me blessing, riches, and 
honour. I built me great houses with large rooms. My 
house was the meeting place of the wise and learned. I 
was beloved in the palace of Alfonso, a just and mighty king, 
under whom the Jews enjoyed liberty and prosperity. I 
stood near to him, and he leaned upon my hand, and as long 
as he lived I went in and out of his palace.” When, in the 
thirty-third year of his reign, the king, in the course of his 
second campaign into Africa, captured the port town of 
Arzilla, his soldiers brought with them, amongst several 
thousand Moorish, also 250 Jewish captives of both sexes 
and of various ages, in the direst distress and suffering, who 
were sold as slaves all over the country. Jews and Jewesses 
condemned to wretched slavery, under such circumstances 
too, was more than Abarbanel’s sympathetic heart could 
bear to see. Accordingly, as soon as the news of their misery 
reached him he reais a committee, consisting of twelve of 
the leading members of the Congregation of Lisbon, who set 
themselves the task, no light one by any means, of delivering 
their hapless co-religionists from their captivity. To ensure 
still more the success of the undertaking, himself and another 
influential colleague, travelled all over the country, raising 
funds for this pious object—* the redemption of captives.” 

In a short time, he was fortunate enough to bring together 
10,000 gold doubloons (£16,000), with which the liberty of 
220 captives was bought, not unfrequently, as may well be 
imagined, at a high price. 
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Now, however, their real difficulties began. The ransomed 
Jews and Jewesses, adults and children, were sorely in need 
of clothing, shelter, and support, until they had at least learnt 
to speak the language of the country, and were able to shift 
and provide for themselves. Yet, where were the means 
necessary for the maintenance of so large a number of 
destitute poor to come from? Abarbanel could not again 
encroach upon the kind liberality of his own Portuguese 
countrymen, and he therefore addressed himself to the most 
illustrious Jew of Italy of the time, who was an intimate 
friend of his, giving him to understand that contributions in 
behalf of the distressed Moorish co-religionists, would be 
thankfully received from his Italian fellow Jews. 

This Italian Jew, Jechiel of Pisa by name, was a noted 
capitalist, who, by virtue of his vast wealth, ruled the money- 
market of Tuscany, and competed with the richest houses in 
that province. He was more than this, however. As beneti- 
cent as he was rich, noble and generous in heart and mind, 
he was ever ready to assist the poor with his money, to com- 
fort the sad with word as well as deed. To show that there is 
no exaggeration in my description of him and his character, I 
just mention that twenty-one years later, in 1492, on the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, when very many of the 
exiles took refuge in Italy, he took up his fixed quarters, so 
to speak, at the port of Pisa, and there received them all, 
rich and poor alike, cared and provided for them, or if need 
be, forwarded them on to their several destinations, all, of 
course, at his own sole expense. 

Next year, again, 1472, the king had occasion to send an 
embassy to Pope Sixtus IV. at Rome, both to congratulate 
him on his accession to the Papacy, as well as to inform him 
of his conquest over the Moors in Africa. Dr. Jo&éio Sezira, 
the friend of Abarbanel and well-wisher of the Jews, was one 
of its members, and Abarbanel exacted from him the promise 
to speak with the Pope in behalf of the Jews, at the same 
time asking him to deliver the above-named letter, and some 
of his own and others’ works, to his friend Jechiel of Pisa. 

In this most interesting letter, dated Nissan, 5232—1472, 
Abarbanel, besides his already-mentioned request to him 
for assistance for the poor Jewish captives, begs him very 
strongly to show every attention in his power to the Doctor, 
and to assure him, as well as his noble companion, who 
was at the head of this special mission—Don Lopo de Al- 
meida—that king Alfonso’s fame had penetrated the Apen- 
nines, and that he (Jechiel of Pisa) was greatly delighted 
to hear how very kind and humane his (the king’s) con- 
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duct was towards the Jews of his country. At the same 
time, and not forgetting the amenities of life, Abarbanel 
sent as a present for Jechiel of Pisa, and all by the hands 
of the Doctor, his “Crown of the Elders,” of which mention 
has already been made, and his then unfinished commen- 
tary on Deuteronomy, and from his own wife, for the wife 
of Jechiel, a trusty Moorish female slave, who had already 
lived some time in the house of the Doctor. The letter con- 
cludes with the following postscript, which speaks for itself :: 
“Have the goodness to let me know whether this Pope is 
well-disposed towards us, whether there are with him or in 
the country of Rome, Jewish doctors, and whether the 
Cardinals have doctors”—Jewish, presumably. As long as. 
Abarbanel enjoyed the Royal favour “he was shield and 
buckler to his people, delivered the sufferers from their 
enemies, repaired the breaches, and saved the Jews from 
the lions”—as his poetical son, Juda Leon, describes him. 
He “had a warm heart for all sufferers, was a friend to 
the friendless, and a father to the fatherless.” He never for- 
got his own people, and ever did his utmost to further their 
welfare, however great and distinguished he became. Happy 
and prosperous, in the company of an excellent wife and 
three promising sons, he might have continued undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of all that makes life worth living, and 
might have devoted himself with undiminished vigour and 
energy to his heart’s desire, the pursuit of his studies, had 
not events, which he could neither foresee nor control, in- 
terfered with all his plans and arrangements, foiled and 
crushed all his hopes and expectations. Indeed, so fortunate 
had his career till then been, that though at the date we 
have now arrived at, he was already middle-aged (44 years: 
old), the misfortune I am now going to relate is, as far as 
is known to us, the first but not the last, for it was but the 
beginning of a whole series of reverses, that befell him. 

His patron, the good and wise King Alfonso V., died at 
the end of August, 1481, after a reign of forty-two years, 
and was succeeded in the kingdom by his son John IL, 
1481-1495, a new king who knew not Isaac nor remem- 
bered what he had done. This John was the reverse of 
his father in almost everything, sullen, heartless, and seldsh. 
He strove to put aside the powerful grandees, and to establish 
an absolute monarchy. He desired to rid himself first of all 
of the Duke of Braganza, the richest and most popular man 
in the country, his near kinsman, and like him of royal blood, 
or as Abarbanel puts it, “flesh of his flesh, and bone of his 
bone.” Accordingly, and whilst actually feigning friendship 
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for him, he charged him and his two brothers with main- 
taining a treasonable correspondence with the joint Spanish 
sovereigns (Ferdinand and Isabella), and had them impeached 
of high treason. The duke, arrested on this, the gravest of 
charges, was beheaded, and his vast estates and those of the 
entire house of Braganza were confiscated by John to the 
crown (1483). His brothers, whom a similar fate awaited, 
fled abroad. Abarbanel, who, as we have seen, was on 
friendly terms with these three brothers, all fallen into 
disgrace, likewise incurred the king’s suspicion of com- 
plicity in the alleged conspiracy. Commanded to attend at 
court, and, in his innocence apprehending no‘ harm, he was 
actually on the point of obeying the royal summons, when on 
the way he was stopped by an unknown friend, who told him 
that his life was aimed at and in danger, and advised him to 
make his immediate escape. Warned by the fate of the Duke 
of Braganza, Abarbanel followed the friendly and timely 
advice, fleeing for his life until midnight of the second day, 
when he reached the city of Segura, on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Castile. That he did not escape at all too soon 
is evident from the fact that, when he failed to appear in 
obedience to his command, the king at once despatched 
couriers in all directions, with instructions to take him dead 
or alive. But these measures, happily for our hero, failed of 
their object. Foiled in his attempt to get hold of his person, 
the king revenged himself by confiscating, not only all of 
Abarbanel’s valuable property, including, as we shall see later 
on, his commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy, but also 
that of his eldest son Juda Leon, who was then already, 
though but in his fourteenth year, practising as a physician 
on his own account. In a respectful but manly letter 
addressed to the king from his place of refuge, Abarbanel 
protested his innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and 
likewise acquitted his friend the Duke of Braganza of all 
guilt. “From the depths of my sorrow I cried to him, from the 
place I had then hidden myself in. In a letter I wrote him I 
cried, ‘Save, O king: is it well for you to oppress? Shall 
the judge of a whole country not do right ? hy have you 
done evil to your servant? Why have you thrust me out? 
Let me know what you charge me with, why you contend 
against me? Prove and try ine, my lord, and all efforts to the 
contrary will not succeed in bringing guilt home to me.’” All 
in vain, however, as might have been expected; the tyrant 
was too suspicious to attach credence to any assurances, 
however solemn. As Abarbanel himself puts it, “The king, 
like the deaf adder that stops her ear, would not withdraw 
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his hand from destroying. I looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression, for righteousness, but behold a cry.” This was 
the first of the three banishments that he suffered during his 
career. 

Here, in Toledo, the capital of Castile, and his ancestral 
home, he took up his abode at the beginning of the year 1484, 
and was received with honour by his brethren in faith, and 
particularly by the educated amongst them. His fame soon 
spread, and a circle of scholars and followers gathered round 
him. Impoverished, Abarbanel reproached himself with 
having, through affairs of state and worship of mammon, 
neglected the study of the Law, and in his piety viewed his 
misfortune in the light of a heavenly judgment. Free from 
service to the State, and thankful to God that he was once 
more in the company of his wife and two of his sons, whom 
the king had allowed to follow him to Castile, the third, 
however, remaining behind in Portugal, he again devoted 
himself to the service of God. He began by carrying out a 
resolve, formed when yet in Portugal, to write a full and 
detailed commentary on the four historical Prophets, which, 
by reason of their apparent ease, had been somewhat over- 
looked by his predecessors. He had first delivered his ex- 
planations orally to an appreciative audience, and then, at the 
instance of his new friends and disciples, wrote them down, 
and in a surprisingly short time, too. In sixteen days he 
finished his commentary on Joshua, in twenty-five days that. 
on Judges, and in three months and a half that on the two 
Books of Samuel. 

It was not for long, however—not more than six months 
—that he was permitted to devote himself to his favourite 
studies and literary pursuits. The author was _ soon 
again to be replaced by and merged in the statesman. When 
about to take up the pen to begin his commentary on the 
books of the Kings of Judah and Israel, he was summoned to 
the Court of the mighty Ferdinand and Isabella, the joint 
sovereigns of Spain, and entrusted with the office of farmer 
of the royal revenues, an office which he held for eight years, 
until the expulsion, 1484-1492. In this capacity he made 
the acquaintance of Don Abraham Senior, a wealthy Jew of 
Segovia, who like him, but a long time before him, acted as 
chief farmer of taxes, and who, a generous patron of Jewish 
learning, took him immediately, it would seem, into partner- 
ship with him. 

This Don Abraham, a most intimate friend of Andreas de 
Cabrera of Valencia, is the same who, on the taking of 
Malaga, August 18th, 1487, by the armies of Ferdinand and 
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Isabella, ransomed some 450 Moorish Jewish captives, 
mostly women, for 20,000 doblas of gold = £15,000, and they 
were taken away in two armed gaileys. 

That Abarbanel by his sincere devotion to their service, 
gained their goodwill and rendered himself almost indispen- 
sable to them is evident from the fact that they, the high 
catholic Sovereigns, under the eyes, too, of the venomous 
Torquemada, and notwithstanding the canonical laws, and the 
repeated resolves of the Cortes forbidding the admission of a 
Jew to any public office whatever, did entrust him, Isaac the 
Jew, with the sinews of the very life of the State. 

For eight years he enjoyed his new fortune till that terrible 
persecution, the most memorable in history, broke out, a per- 
secution by which no one has lost and suffered more than the 
country itself that was the chief seat and origin of it, and 
from the evil effects of which morally, intellectually, and 
materially, even Christian historians admit it has, to this day, 
not yet recovered. How many services Abarbanel rendered 
his co-religionists during his eight years’ administration, has 
not been preserved in their grateful recollection, owing doubt- 
less to the calamity, the Inquisition, that fell upon them 
before long. There can be no doubt, however, that in Castile, 
as elsewhere, he was their protecting angel. 

Their bitter enemies the Dominicans, or Biack Friars, to 
whose hands was committed the duty of detecting and 
punishing heresy, took care that there should be no lack of 
the most atrocious, if utterly groundless, accusations against 
them. Now it was said that the Jews had reviled a cross; 
now that they had at La Guardia, a village about nine leagues 
from Toledo, kidnapped a Christian boy three or four years 
old, and crucified him; that they had attempted the same 
atrocity in Valencia, but were prevented from carrying it out, 
1488—1490. Again that the Jews of Castile did not succumb 
to the fury of the Inquisitors, for the aid they rendered to 
the hapless Marranos—Jewish-Christians—was undoubtedly 
due to the work of Abarbanel. He himself relates that whilst 
in the service of Ferdinand and Isabella, he acquired wealth ; 
marked honour and consideration were shewn him on the 
part of the court as well as of the leading grandees. As 
far as his occupations would allow him, he applied himself to 
study, and, forgetful of past misfortune, would, during the 
eight years that he spent in their service, have passed a con- 
tented and happy lite, had not the future filled him with 
anxious apprehensions. Indeed, the horizon of his co-reli- 
gionists in Spain, as well as in Portugal, was overcast with 


dark thunder-clouds. 
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In the following year, 1492, the joint sovereigns succeeded 
in taking the kingdom of Granada, after a war of eleven years 
<luration, from the Moors, and made their solemn entry 
into the capital on January 2nd. “Elated with the con- 
quest, and instigated by the Inquisition first introduced into 
Spain in 1480, they resolved,” as a kind of thankoffering 
for their success, “that Spain should no longer afford an asylum 
to, or its soil be polluted by the tread of, anyone not professing 
the Roman Cathclic religion.’ Thus, determined either to 
convert the Jews to Christianity, or else to expel them from 
the country, they issued their terrible edict, dated Granada, 
30th March, 1492, that within four months, all Jews of their 
kingdom, without distinction of age, rank, or sex, should, on 
pain of death, depart from their country. Abarbanel, who 
from his position at court was one of the first to hear of the 
approaching publication of the cruel and tyrannous decree, 
plunging thousands, aye, and tens of thousands, intv wanton 
and indescribable misery, did his utmost, exerted all his 
influence, to obtain its revocation, but all in vain. He even 
went as far as tendering (I quote now advisedly Prescott in 
preference to Lindo the Jew) “a donative of 30,000 ducats 
{600,000 crowns, Lindo] towards defraying the expenses of 
the then just concluded Moorish war. The tempting offer 
caused the cold-hearted calculating Ferdinand to hesitate 
about revoking it, when Torquemada, the Inquisitor-general, 
rushed into the royal presence, and drawing forth a crucifix 
from beneath his mantle, held it up, exclaiming, ‘Judas 
Iscariot sold his master for thirty pieces of silver; Your High- 
nesses would sell him anew for 30,000. Here he is, take him, 
and barter him away.’ So saying the frantic priest threw 
the crucifix on the table, and left the apartment. The sove- 
reigns, instead of chastising his presumption, or despising it 
as a mere freak of insanity, were overawed by it.” 

The Jews, astounded though they were by the bolt which 
had fallen so unexpectedly upon them, had yet as a body no 
hesitation as to the course they were to adopt. They resolved 
that, sooner than give up what was dearer to them than life 
itself, their religion, they would quit the country, however 
strong and dear the ties that bound them to it. Accordingly 
on the 9th of Ab, 160,000 families, as Lindo puts it, or as it 
is usually stated, 300,000 souls, half as many as left Egypt 
with Moses, Jeft, never again to return to, the home of their 
fathers, and the happy scenes of their youth. Some of them 
went to the kingdoms of Portugal, Navarre and the Provence, 
all so near to them. Others fled to Africa and Asia, and 
others again to Turkey, Greece and Italy. To this last-named 
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country, when all hope of the repeal of the decree was gone, 
Abarbanel and his family also repaired, and he, 55 years old, 
was one of those who quitted Spain before the expiration of 
the appointed time. He arrived on board ship at the begin- 
ning of the year 1493 with his wife and children and the wreck 
of his fortune at Naples. Naples was then under the dominion 
of King Ferdinand I. at whose hands he met with a welcome 
reception, and to whom he rendered important service. 

Most of them, notwithstanding their seeming hopelessness, 
remained true to Judaism, while a few, actuated by a love of 
gain and worldly honour, went over to Christianity. Amongst 
these latter was the farmer of the revenues, Don Abraham 
Senior, the friend and partner of Abarbanel, and who on the 
taking of Malaga exhibited such extraordinary zeal for the 
ransom of Jews condemned to slavery. How great does 
Abarbanel appear in comparison with such men! 

The news of Abarbanel’s presence in his dominions, came 
to the King from the Catholic Sovereigns themselves. After 
informing him that rich Spanish Jews had fled to his country, 
they had the insolence to request him to condemn them to 
death and to surrender to the representatives of Spain, in 
behalf of the Spanish Exchequer, the residue of the fortune 
thus obtained. Regardless of their Spanish Majesties’ threats, 
Ferdinand I., humane and high-minded, sent for Abarbanel, 
received him well, and kindly entrusted him with an office 
in court, probably with that of the finances, in the manage- 
ment of which we know he was particularly skilled. During 
his lifetime Abarbanel enjoyed happy days, gained fame and 
fortune, lived at rest and peace, and had joy and plenty of all 
things. Not for long, however, was he permitted to be 
undisturbed in this, his renewed prosperity. At the beginning 
of the following year, the King died, and was succeeded by 
his son Alfonso IL, who, like his father, befriended him and 
retained him in his service. 

On the invasion of Naples, however, in 1495, by Charles 
VIII. of France, then scarcely twenty-two years old, Alfonso 
II. had to leave the town, make his escape and abdicate 
in favour of his son Ferdinand II. He sought refuge in 
Messina, in Sicily, and hither Abarbanel, who alone of all 
his ministers had remained true to him in his misfortune, 
accompanied him as his friend and adviser, staying with him 
until his death, which occurred soon after in June, 1495. 
Abarbanel was at this time fifty-seven years of age, and this 
was the third and last of the three banishments that he suf- 
fered. He now felt quite forlorn, because of the loss not only 
of his royal patrons, Ferdinand I. and Alfonso II. of Naples, 
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and of his property, but also and perhaps still more, of his 
valuable library, dearer to him than all other worldly goods. 
During his stay with the King in Messina the French had 
plundered his house in Naples, and all his property, includ- 
ing even, as we have just seen, his books, in short, all the 
wealth that he had acquired whilst in the service of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish monarchs, was gone. With want instead 
of plenty, and sorrow instead of joy, he thanked God that, 
after a fatiguing journey, he was enabled to settle in Corfu. 

No one who can put himself in Abarbanel’s sorrowful place, 
can fail to be moved by a deep sense of pity for him, sorely- 
tried and thrice banished, sexagenarian as he was. In his 
highly poetical preface to his Zebach Pesach, written in 1496, 
he speaks thus of himself: “My wife and my sons are away 
from me, and in another country, and I am left by myself, 
alone, an alien in a strange land.” Forsaken, as he thought, 
by all, he sought comfort and recreation in study, and found 
his rest in the quickening and consoling prophecies of the 
Prophet Isaiah, which he began expounding on July Ist, 1495. 
A special circumstance nevertheless was the cause of his 
laying this work aside, for a time, unfinished; he, namely, 
recovered in Corfu, to his indescribable joy, his commentary 
on the Book of Deuteronomy, which, begun in his youth 
when twenty years old, and taken from his study on his 
flight from Portugal, he had long ago given up as lost. 
He now determined to continue it with renewed zeal, and 
on an enlarged scale. In his own words on the subject, 
in his preface to the commentary: “Ten years after my 
flight from Lisbon, whilst Israel was dwelling in safety, 
and in prosperity, in all parts of Spain, God determined to 
drive them all into exile, cast them into another land, and 
amongst a nation whose language they did not understand. 
I amongst the exiles came to Naples, where however we had 
likewise no rest, for the King, Charles VIII. of France, ruined 
us. His soldiers plundered all my property, and leaving the 
country I embarked on board a ship, and by God’s mercy 
came to the island of Corfu, and whilst there got hold of what 
I had before written on this book (Deuteronomy) and joyfully 
resolved to enlarge it.” After a short stay in Corfu—he 
remained only till the departure of the French from Neapoli- 
tan territory-——he settled in his sixtieth year at Monopoli, in 
Apulia, in the kingdom of Naples. There he spens eight 
years, 1496-1503 in his theological studies, and displayed a 
most remarkable literary activity, for many of his works 
were either written or re-written there. 

In January, 1496, he finished his commentary on Deutero- 
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nomy; about two months later, that on the Haggadah of 
Passover. In July of the same year, and at the request of 
his youngest son, Don Samuel, he completed his work on the 
Ethics of the Fathers, and in December, 1496, that on the 
Book of Daniel--a work of which he himself had a very high 
opinion. Then followed in rapid succession, his treatises on 
single chapters of, as well as his commentary on, the Moreh, 
on Prophecy, the Messiah, and Redemption, on the Articles of 
the Creed, the Resurrection, Reward and Punishment, and his 
commentary on Isaiah, which was also finished in Monopoli. 

At the end of that time, in 1503, he went at the instance of 
his second son, Don Joseph (whom Graetz, for some inex- 
plicable reason, persists in calling promiscuously both Isaac 
and Isaac II.) from Monopoli to Venice, where he passed the 
last years of his life, happy and serene. Here in the rich city 
of the Doges, he was once more drawn into the whirlpool of 
politics. The Senate, considering his able and clever states- 
manship, took him into its counsel, and was guided by his 
advice, and even went as far as employing him, foreigner and 
Jew though he was, to negotiate a treaty between the Re- 
public and Por tugal, his native country, respecting the spice 
trade. Here too he had the fortune to be joined for a time 
by his eldest son, Don Judah. 

Three years later, in 1507, when sixty-eight years old, and 
whilst his eldest son Don Judah was still staying with him, 
he received from a learned Cretan or Candiot of German 
origin, R. Saul Haccohen Ashkenazi, a disciple of Elia del 
Medigo, twelve questions on matters philosophical in the 
Moreh Nebuchim of Maimonides. These he answered at the 
beginning of the next year, with the graceful elegance peculiar 
to him. To the very last he worked hard at his studies, and 
was unremitting in his painstaking endeavours to elaborate 
the truths he had acquired, and to make them common pro- 
perty. His commentaries on the Books of the Prophets Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, and on the twelve Minor Prophets, as well 
as those on the first four books of Moses were all written and 
re-written in Venice, shortly before his death. Inthe summer 
of the year 1509, he died in Venice at the age of seventy-one, 
beloved, esteemed and mourned by Christians as well as Jews. 
In the presence of a large following of principal and 
representative men of Venice, his body was taken to Padua, 
and there interred in the ancient burial ground, outside the 
town. Five days later died Rabbi Juda Menz, the Rabbi of 
Padua and was buried beside him. The last resting place 
however of the one as of the other was, unintentionally let 
us hope, disturbed and destroyed. A fierce battle took place 
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outside the walls, between the army of the Venetian Republic, 
to which Padua belonged, on the one hand, and that of the 
Emperor Maximilian I, of Germany, acting under the League 
of Cambray, on.the other. The latter laid siege to the town 
of Padua, and its surroundings suffered severely, the tomb- 
stones set up on the graves of both were demolished, and they 
have to this day not been identified. Thus was he pursued by 
adverse fate, even beyond the limits of his earthly existence. 

It is most noteworthy that, in the midst of so many and 
engrossing occupations, in the service of different sovereigns 
and States, he should yet have found time to write so many 
works, all of them proofs of high intellectual power and 
profound scholarship, above all, however, of a high and 
genuine enthusiasm for Judaism. One can but marvel at the 
extraordinary fertility, and at the seemingly inexhaustible 
richness of his mind, particularly in the decline of life, when 
signs of physical decay were already perceptible, and in 
circumstances which would have tried and paralysed the 
capacity of the strongest and most robust. During the greater 
part of his literary activity, he was actually without books 
and other means of assistance, and almost wholly dependent 
on his memory. Most of his works, as we have seen, he wrote 
after exiles and troubles had come upon him, and after he 
had been thrust from his high and lofty station. In his 
above-named letter to R. Saul Haccohen Ashkenazi, con- 
taining answers to the other’s questions, Abarbanel confesses 
that it was only in the vicissitudes of fortune that he recog- 
nised his true destiny as a theologian and exegetist, and 
not as a statesman and politician, after he had spent the best 
part of his life in vain endeavours after earthly perishable 
goods, riches and honour, all so cruelly and suddenly snatched 
from him. “ Now all these commentaries and works I wrote 
after I had left my country. Before then, all the time that I 
was in the courts and palaces of the kings, engaged in their 
service, I had no leisure to study, and knew no book, but 
spent my days in vanity, and my years in trouble, in getting 
riches and honour; and now those very riches have perished, 
by evil adventure, and the glory is departed from Israel. It 
was only after I had been a fugitive, and a wanderer in the 
earth, from one kingdom to another people, and without 
money, that I sought out of the book of the Lord, according 
to (and parodying) the words of him who says in the Talmud, 
‘INP 927) STDMD ON, ‘He is sadly in want, and so he 
studies.’ ” 

As an expositor of the Bible and of its purely historical 
books, the first Prophets in particular, he simply stands alone 
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and without equal. Besides his knowledge of the language, 
as complete as it is accurate, of the Talmud and Midrash, and 
of Kabbala and its symbolism, in which he is quite at home, 
he is remarkably well read in general literature, especially 
theological and exegetical, and in philosophy, Arabian and 
other. This is not all, however, for, in addition, he possesses 
the truly inestimable and essential qualification of the suc- 
cessful expounder of Scripture, knowledge of the world, and a 
correct insight into political situations and crises. His com- 
mentaries, especially those on these Biblical books, throw light 
upon points otherwise difficult beyond comprehension, and he 
succeeds in clearing up obscurities, and in supplying deticien- 
cies in matters which the older commentators regarded as of 
too subordinate and secondary importance. Add to this his 
perfect scientific treatment of his subject, copied, no doubt, 
from Christian exegetists, but yet first introduced by him 
into Jewish commentaries, namely, the habit of prefacing to. 
each book a special and luminous introduction, as well as a 
table of contents, and to each section or chapter a string or 
series of questions, occasionally, it would seem, somewhat 
superfluous and redundant, and started only to be answered ; 
his pure and elegant language, his easy and clear style, so 
persuasive that Popes forbade Jews even to read his commen- 
tary on Isaiah; his fondness, in his exegetical writings, for 
symbolical and numerical allusions, his thoughtful and happy 
explanation of many of the so-called ceremonial observances 
in the Torah, as well as Scriptural passages in general ; his 
frequent references to events and incidents in the past life of 
Israel ; his introduction, by way of illustration, of many a 
new, striking, and piquant remark, taken from other fields of 
knowledge—and we know how it is that Don Isaac Abarbanel 
has become one of the most popular and attractive commenta- 
tors on the greater part of the Bible, quoted by Jew and Chris- 
tian alike, and why his commentaries have won a place in the 
affection of his co-religionists, from which none of those of his. 
predecessors or successors has been able to dislodge thei. 


Isaac S. MEISELS. 
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THE POSITION OF FAITH IN THE JEWISH 
RELIGION. 


WHAT do we mean by the word “faith”? It is sometimes 
objected to employ this term in connection with Judaism. 
Is Judaism a faith, or is it only a code of rules and 
regulations? This question is one of great consequence to 
the future of Judaism. Faith is one of those words which 
have many meanings, and it is therefore essential, for the 
purpose of making these observations clear, to state what is 
here meant by the expression. Let us then define faith in 
two ways—first, as a faculty by which mankind is able to 
apprehend truths which do not lie completely within the 
sphere of ordinary demonstration; and secondly, as applied 
to Judaism, the word is to represent the particular body of 
truths which compose that part of Judaism which does not 
lie within the sphere of demonstration. This kind of state- 
ment seems necessary, because Judaism contains much that 
does appeal to the ordinary methods of understanding. A 
vast number of its rules and regulations can be reasonably 
justified by the common test or expediency and practical 
utility. But there is yet behind all these a group of ideas 
which cannot be explained in the same way. Throughout 
the Pentateuch and the Bible generally, not to mention the 
entire range of literature which has gathered round it and 
holds a place of sacred authority in the minds of most Jews, 
there are ideas and views which must necessarily be called 
dogmas. 

It will be obvious to which set of thoughts I refer. The 
belief in God, and in the moral perfection of God, and in the 
doctrine of man having been created in the divine image; 
and then again the election of Israel, and Israel having 
peculiar relations to God and to the world—all these are 
matters that stand out quite apart from other things which 
belong to Judaism, such as the latter six of the ten com- 
mandments, the dietary laws, and numerous other regula- 
tions, all of which appeal straightway to our common sense 
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rather than to this faculty of faith. There is no doubt that 
Judaism, as understood by a large majority of adherents, 
contains rules and regulations so numerous and minute, that 
they appear almost to stand in the place which, in the case 
of Christianity, is filled by faith. Faith in other creeds 
means something more than the apprehension of truths that 
lie outside the sphere of ordinary demonstration. The dif- 
ference in this respect between the claims of faith in the case 
of Judaism and in the case of Christianity is that in Judaism 
it assumes only what is not inconsistent with reason, though 
!ogically undemonstrable ; whereas in Christianity faith claims 
a function altogether independent of reason, and sometimes 
hostile to it. The propositions contained in the Athanasian 
creed are all more or less capable of being submitted to the 
tribunal of reason or logical test. Reason and logic can say 
Aye or Nay to the question as to whether there can be three 
undivided parts in one uncompounded whole. Yet faith here 
claims to be the sole arbiter of the question. But in the case 
of Judaism reason can neither affirm or deny the presence of a 
Divine Being, nor the other propositions which grow out of 
that one. The ordinary methods of logical test and demon- 
stration have nothing whatever to say to assertions of this 
kind. And it is precisely these matters with which faith in 
the case of Judaism is called into exercise. Wherever there is 
a point in which mathematicai or other demonstration is pos- 
sible, faith has no function in Judaism. For this reason a Jew 
can, consistently with his adherence to Judaism, accept every 
fully established teaching of literary criticism in respect to 
the interpretation of Scripture, and in regard to the notions 
of miracles, whereas the strict adherent of Christianity in any 
of its forms cannot do so, Faith in regard to Judaism and 
faith in regard to Christianity have different claims, and do 
not hold in all respects quite the same place. But it is none 
the less true that Judaism without faith is as unreal as 
Christianity without it. Judaism is quite as dependent upon 
faith as Christianity is, although its faith has other claims, 
and in no case conflicts with reason. The fundamental teach- 
ing and profession of Judaism in Deut. vi. 4, “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one, and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, etc.,” is one that could bring neither 
comprehension nor acceptance without at once making a 
claim upon the faculty of faith. To a man without faith, 
such a command could convey no meaning. It is quite 
otherwise with many other statements and commands con- 
tained in the Pentateuch. “Thou shalt not steal,” or “Thou 
shalt not kill,” are perfectly intelligible to a person whose 
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faith is entirely dormant, and might be obeyed without 
reference to the faculty of faith. 

Professor Graetz, in his instructive article in the first 
number of this Review, wrote: “In order not to mistake the 
essential characteristics of Judaism, one must not regard it 
as a faith, or speak of it as ‘the Jewish faith.’ The applica- 
tion of a word is by no means unimportant. The word often 
becomes a net, in which thought gets tangled unawares, 
From an ecclesiastical standpoint, the word ‘faith’ implies 
the acceptance of an inconceivable miraculous fact, insuf- 
ficiently established by historical evidence, and with the 
audacious addition credo quia absurdum. Judaism has never 
required such a belief from its adherents.” True! but would 
it not have been more explicit if Professor Graetz had gone 
on to state that the credo quia absurdum was just the dif- 
ference between the use of the word faith in the two different 
systems of Christianity and Judaism, rather than to have 
expunged the word altogether? For on another page he 
proceeds to explain that “the positive side (of Judaism) is 
to regard the highest Being as one and unique, and as the 
essence of all ethical perfections, and to worship it as the 
Godhead—in a single word, monotheism in the widest accep- 
tation of the term.” Then he goes on to remind us that the 
divine perfection gives the ideal for the moral life. “‘ Be ye 
holy, even as I am holy,’ is the perpetually recurring refrain 
in the oldest records of Judaism,” says Professor Graetz. To 
what faculty then of the human mind does this “idea of 
divine perfection” appeal if not to the faculty of faith? And 
what is the belief in the Supreme Being at all, and in the 
“ideal for the moral life,” if it be not a faith? Surely to 
deny the use of the term “faith” in such a case as this is to 
rob our vocabulary of the only word which can adequately 
express our meaning. It is just possible that the aversion of 
Professor Graetz and other Jews less scholarly to the use of 
the word faith in connection with Judaism may be accounted 
for by two considerations. First, on account of the different 
use to which the term is applied in Christianity. Faith there 
is made to reconcile propositions that are so much at variance 
with the Jewish religion that there may be a lurking fear 
that if “faith” is once admitted into the Jewish vocabulary it 
may serve to raise up dogmas that are opposed to Judaism. 
Surely the more satisfactory way of dealing with the question 
is to define clearly what the special province of faith is in 
regard to Judaism, and thus to present the clear contrast 
between its functions in the two systems. Secondly, what 
may be called the religious genius of the Jewish race may 
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induce people to mistake the true cause for their acceptance 
of truths which do not lie within the sphere of ordinary 
demonstration. The beliefs in the Supreme Being and in the 
election of Israel are so deeply rooted in the Jewish mind 
that it may be supposed that these two propositions are 
acceptable to the Israelite by mere intuition or hereditary 
mental habit, and have been acquired by the individual Jew 
without any reference to the exercise of the faculty called 
faith. That, however, appears to be a somewhat loose way 
of getting rid of precise terms, and is altogether a shifting of 
the ground. It would be much more accurate to say that 
faith is a faculty with which the Israelite appears to be 
endowed in such a remarkable degree that the dogmas of his 
race present themselves with so much force that they look 
like axioms, and seem to be imbibed from his birth without 
any extraordinary effort at seeking to believe. That, no 
doubt, is true, as to the mental assent which nearly every 
born Israelite seems to give to certain propositions. But 
what shall we say about the application of those beliefs 
throughout the history of Israel, and throughout an indi- 
vidual career? There is something more than credulity 
required to make particular propositions, like the existence of 
the Supreme Being, and the relation of man to God, act as 
living forces upon human character. Here something is 
called into action which cannot be expressed in the English 
language by any other word than “faith.” It is something 
much more than the intellectual process of belief that has 
led so many thousands of Jews to die for Judaism. No mere 
mental process would reconcile millions of men to lives of 
oppression and martyrdom, and still less would any opinion 
have the force about it to give them the necessary endurance 
and patience under all kinds of suffering. Something is 
called into exercise which is fraught with saving power, 
something that has in it not only the intellectual element of 
assenting to or dissenting from certain statements, but the 
higher or spiritual quality which we recognise as love and 
devotion. Faith is the exact and only word which conveys 
all this meaning, and my contention is that it is at least as 
tremendous a factor in Judaism as it is in Christianity. 

In order to appreciate the true value of faith as a factor of 
Judaism, it is necessary to contrast the two distinct functions 
which it is intended to perform in regard to Judaism, and in 
regard to Christianity. The reason for this necessity arises 
from the fact that popular notions attach certain meanings to 
words which do not always represent their exact significance. 
Faith is popularly supposed to do service by reconciling the 
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supernatural or the miraculous, and in this sense Professor 
Graetz is right when he defines it “from an ecclesiastical 
standpoint ” as the word which “implies the acceptance of an 
inconceivable «miraculous fact, insufficiently established by 
historical evidence.” In this respect faith has an enormous 
province in Christianity, whereas in Judaism it has none. 
Christianity is structuraily founded upon “an inconceivable 
miraculous fact,’ and Judaism is not so founded. Miracle 
belief is a necessity in Christian theology, but it is by no 
means indispensable in Hebrew theology. 

Professor Graetz appears to have fallen into the not un- 
common error of dismissing a particular term because that 
term has many applications, some of which are not those that 
Judaism requires. I have thus attempted to show what 
Judaism does not require of faith. Let us now see the part 
that faith has to take in the Jewish Religion. First the very 
apprehension of the Supreme Being is an act of faith; secondly 
the conviction that the Supreme Being has decreed that one 
particular group of people shall be for all time his “ Kingdom 
of Priests” or “Holy Nation” for some special purpose is 
another act of faith. And here faith becomes transtormed, as 
it were, from a passive to an active state. The Israelite being 
convinced much more by faith than by mere reason that he is 
in actual fellowship with a commission divinely appointed, 
his life is conducted entirely with reference to that commis- 
sion, and nothing but faith enables him so to conduct himself. 
Here the idea of faith as an abstract word becomes the name 
of a particular factor in human nature, and is thence a virtue. 
It embraces within itself many other virtues. It creates or 
calls into play virtues that were otherwise hidden or inactive. 
As an example it is pregnant with courage, with hope, with 
patience, with determination, with self-sacrifice, sometimes 
with inventive power, and in its highest form, beginning 
from the starting point of the sacred commission, it fruc- 
tifies into an enthusiasm of humanity--that is a love of 
mankind, an unquenchable desire to labour for the good of 
fellow men. Such an enthusiasm as this Jewish faith is 
capable of working is the exact reverse of what it might 
vulgarly be supposed to have commenced from. ‘The 
separateness of race and the thought of God having made a 
particular choice, bear a totally different colour under the 
elevating influences of faith. The separateness means distinct 
obligations specially incumbent, and the particular choice 
signifies one out of the many ways of Providence for 
bestowing good and blessings upon mankind. To the mind of 
a strictly religious Jew, the history of his race presents one 
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vast spectacle of a discipline, namely, the discipline of faith. 
From the bondage in Egypt to the wandering in the desert, and 
from the destructions of the two Temples, the exile and the 
dispersion, to the latest sufferings in South-Eastern Europe, he 
traces the hand of God refining him in the furnace of affliction, 
and perpetually equipping him with a greater and holier gift 
of that which he considers the highest of all gifts, namely, 
the gift of faith. This is the most impressive illustration of 
the power of faith which history has yet supplied. The history 
of the Jewish race is the history of faith in a sense more 
remarkable and striking than any other history. Faith as a 
great human virtue is thus exalted in the life of Israel, and 
stands out as the most brilliant example to mankind. So far 
from Judaism being without the factor of faith it rather 
appears to be the one Religion of all others in which faith in 
the sense of a virtue—not a mere mental process—plays the 
fullest part. Where is there faith so highly developed as that 
which enables the European Jew of the nineteenth century 
to see in a record of thirty-three centuries of the most varied 
and varying detail—one unbroken continuity, one unbatHed 
plan, a single destiny, an eternal truth? 

Since writing the foregoing, I have had the advantage of 
reading the luminous article on “English Judaism,” by Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, in the July number of this Review. That 
article appears to be a comprehensive survey of the numerous 
different conceptions of Judaism which Mr. Zangwill has 
observed among his. fellow Israelites in England. He has 
tabulated these conceptions under thirty-two different labels. 
Perhaps that is a needless multiplication, seeing that some of 
them lie outside Judaism altogether, and that many of them, 
according to the very labels employed, are no conceptions at 
all. With regard to Mr. Zangwill’s multiplication of labels, it 
might be observed that his industry in that direction could 
have been spared if he had made the simple observation that 
there is a vast variety in human temperament, and there are 
many shades of mental and spiritual character among all men, 
and, therefore, that no two men see things exactly in the 
same way. But the object of my reference to that article 
here is, that it being an impartial essay on the question, 
“ What is Judaism?” written with large resources of informa- 
tion, and conceived throughout with critical power, I regard 
it as a valuable confirmation of my own proposition, that 
faith is an indispensable factor of Judaism, and that a parti- 
cular kind of faith is its special and distinguishing charac- 
teristic. The apparent despondency as to the future of 
Judaism with which Mr. Zangwill’s paper concludes does 
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not appear to me to be the necessary result of his investi- 
gations. Nor am I convinced by his arguments, on page 
400, that the transition of Jewish conceptions from one 
age to another, and from one mind to another, does either 
“historically” or “logically” suggest a change of name, 
because that very characteristic faith belonging to and distin- 
guishing Judaism is of a kind which indicates the singular 
power of adaptability inherent in it. If Judaism were only 
a code of regulations and not a faith, it would hardly be 
necessary to despond about its future now, because it could 
not have lasted beyond a very limited period, and then only 
within quite restricted conditions. It is just because it was 
a faith, and pre-eminently a faith above all things, that it has 
endured up to the present—not only over a vast span of time, 
bunt under numerous different conditions of extraordinary and 
exceptional variety. Where there is no faith, that is no 
spark of trust and confidence in the divine purpose respecting 
Israel, the Jewish religion is undistinguishable, even though 
there is ample evidence of racial identity. On the other hand, 
where there is this faith, that unquenchable thirst for the 
waters of spiritual life, together with the unshaken conviction 
that the “Guardian of Israel slumbers not nor sleeps,” the 
Jewish religion may be equally recognised in the minyan 
room of a Polish city, or in the “reformed” synagogue of 
Western Europe. The unity of Israel is established by reason 
of that common faith far more than by the uniformity of 
traditional observances. Here, again, Mr. Zangwill has shown 
that so-called “orthodox ” adherence to cevemonialism may be 
observed among Jews of different opinions upon religion 
itself. In other words, religious diversity is possible with 
ritual resemblance. Diversity in ritual practice is surely of 
much less consequence to the future of Judaism than diversity 
in religious conviction. It can truly be said that some of the 
worst Jews are among the most observant, but it cannot be 
said that the best Jews are among those who have no reli- 
gious convictions and are without faith, From the first 
calling of Abraham to be the father of a great nation, in 
whom all the families of the earth would be blessed, to 
the sanctification of the emancipated groups at the foot of 
Sinai, two distinct propositions were made apparent: 1. That 
Israel had a divine call, and 2. That that call was to have 
consequences which concerned mankind at large. Both these 
propositions are of the nature of religious beliefs, and are 
essential to any description of Judaism. Far more essential 
are they than any dogmas as to the manner of the revelation. 
Whithersoever literary criticism may lead us in respect to 
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the interpretation of statements touching the circumstances 
of what is understood by revelation, there remains the here- 
ditary impression among Jews that their distinct existence 
as Jews signifies a highly spiritual purpose, affecting the 
religious aspect of civilization. They are Jews in consequence 
of their conviction about the great event to which they owed 
their nationality. They have continued throughout the ages 
to be Jews by reason of the continuance of that conviction, 
and Judaism will cease when that conviction evaporates, but 
not before. No amount of ceremonialism can keep the 
Jewish religion alive without the faith that constitutes it. 
With that faith present, Judaism will not merely survive, 
but operate as a potent force among the religious influences 
of mankind. It will thus operate under, or in spite of, con- 
ditions of ever varying adhesion to ceremonialism. It will 
exist amid very much ceremonialism, and it will also exist 
with comparatively little. The ceremonialism is in part 
incidental to Judaism, in some measure it is indeed a mere 
accretion. In no case can Judaism be intelligently defined 
as a composition of ceremonialism. Every thoughtful person 
is bound to distinguish between the rules and regulations 
of an institution and the object for which the institution 
exists, and the source of its vitality. A mere outward 
observance, however rigid and minute, whether traceable to 
the “Auld Lang Syne” motive or any other not based on 
spiritual conviction, is no pledge whatever of the future of 
Judaism. But the form of Jewish adhesion which Mr. 
Zangwill says “gladdens the simple heart of the Russian 
pauper as he sings the hymns of hope and trust after his 
humble Friday night’s meal,” is not of the dead nature of 
mere outward ceremonialism, but it is the living faith which 
“oladdens the simple heart” of that Russian pauper. It is 
not ceremonialism by itself but the diving faith behind it, 
which, as Mr. Zangwill truly says, “still solaces the foot-sore 
hawker, amid the jeers and blows of the drunkard and the 
bully, and transfigures the squalid Ghetto with celestial light.” 

Where there is this vital faith among the members of the 
Jewish race there is Judaism, and it is the same in the 
villages of Russian Poland as in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the same in New York City as in the East 
End of London, provided always that we are sure of the 
presence of that vital faith, and that those who are conscious 
of it are equally conscious of their fellowship with the great 
mass of Israel, scattered though it may have been through 
all historic times and through all known regions. The Jewish 
claim to the guardianship of eternal truth would never have 
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been established without the corresponding claim to the power 
of universal adaptability. The power of assimilation which is 
so remarkable in the Jewish race, their absolute capacity to 
become patriots of every country and to acquire every cast of 
mind, togethér with the fact that Judaism is present to-day, 
with equal evidence of organization, in Jerusalem and in 
Paris, in London and in Constantinople, in the Polish Ghettos 
and in the cities of the United States, are without doubt 
abundant testimony wherewith to establish this claim to the 
possession of eternal truth. 

In conclusion, whatever may be the opinions of individuals 
as to the desirability or the obligation of certain views or 
observances from a Jewish point of view, Judaism is essen- 
tially a faith of the highest spiritual character. And 
although that faith does not make claims of the same kind 
as faith does in other religions, it does demand the most 
steady and resolute adherence to truths enunciated three 
thousand years ago. 


OswALpD JOHN SIMON. 
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THE LETTER OF CONSOLATION OF MAIMUN 
BEN JOSEPH. 


It was, I think, Abraham Mendelssohn who said that, up 
to a certain period of his life, he was the son of his father, 
but afterwards he was the father of his son. The latter part 
of this happy remark might be applied, but with far less 
justice, to the subject of this paper. All who have any pre- 
tence to a knowledge of Hebrew literature know something 
about Maimonides, or more correctly Maimunides, but few 
have heard of his father. And yet his father deserves a 
niche in the history of his age and of Judaism. The letter, 
of which I publish the Arabic text' and an English transla- 
tion, bears evidence to his simple faith, to the warmth of his 
affections, to his enthusiasm, and his contidence in the future 
of Israel, and of Israel’s religion. 

Of the life of Maimun? ben Joseph, we know but little. 
His name is Arabic, and is derived from the verb Yamana, 
and means Felix, Benedictus, a translation, perhaps, of the 
Hebrew Baruch. We must remember this when we meet 
with the name Maimun. It is not an unusual name, and 
several persons have borne it. Azariah de Rossi* speaks of a 
Maimun, the author of a commentary on the Astronomy of 
Alfergani, but Steinschneider has shown that the author of 
this commentary was a certain Maimun of Montpellier. I 
think I may say of our Maimun that he was a pupil of 
Joseph Hallevi Ibn Migash. His grandson, Abraham ben 
Moses Maimonides tells us this in his Kitab Alkifayah.’ 
Ibn Migash was head of the school at Lucena, and his 
pupil followed in his footsteps, for we find that he bore the 
title of Dayan, a title probably equivalent to Ab beth-Din. 





’ The Text and Appendix will appear in No. 6. 

* Should be spelt with w in last syllable, not vo. 

3 Dy WN (ed. Cassel), page 331. * Hlamazeir, 1879, p. 110. 

* Steinschneider Catalogue of Bodleian Coll., 1865, p.55. Dr. D. Joel, in his 
Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums zu demsclben, ii. 63, throws 
—_ doubt as to the relations which existed between Ibn Migash and 
Maimun, 
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That he was learned in Talmudical literature may be proved 
from the number of times he is quoted by his illustrious son! 
He wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch in Arabic, frag- 
ments of which are known to us from the commentary of his 
grandson on* Genesis and Exodus, which fragments we 
publish in the Appendix. I trust that, perhaps, the pub- 
lication of these fragments may be the means of unearth- 
ing the commentary itself. Some of the comments are 
very beautiful. Noticeable, for instance, is Maimun’s remark 
upon the prayer of Jacob, that his grandchildren might be 
called by the name of his fathers. “So long as they deal 
righteously,” Maimun says, “they will be worthy to bear the 
name of their ancestors; if they sin they will be called the 
princes of Sodom and Gomorrah.”? We know, too, that he 
wrote in Arabic commentaries on the Dinim, concerning the 
ritual and the festivals.* 

- But his greatest work, because it is still complete, is the 
letter which he composed for his co-religionists who were 
suffering from the persecution of the “ Unitarians” in Fez. 
Geiger was of opinion that this letter was identical with the 
Iggvereth Hashemad which is generally attributed to Maimo- 
nides, and the opinion was supported by some words of 
Saadiah ben Maimun ibn Danan.* Graetz was distinctly of 


opinion that such an identification was impossible, basing his 
conclusion on the Hebrew marginal notes which are appended 
to the letter, and the Hebrew verses which are quoted in it.’ 
And Graetz’s view was undoubtedly correct. There is not the 
slightest likeness in substance or in the manner of treatment 
between the “ Letter of Consolation,” by the father, and the 





' Introduction to Commentary on Mishna : 
Bechoroth, viii. 7. 
Eduyoth, iv. 7. 
Eduyoth, i. 3. 
Shebuoth, vi. 7,a valuable passage, proving that Joseph Hallevi was the 
teacher of Maimun. 
Yad Hachazahah Hilchoth Shechita xi. 10, an interesting passage. 

? Steinschneider refers (in his commentary on //amazcir, vi. 1863, p. 114) to 
the fact of Maimun being quoted by his grandson. 'The passages commented 
on by Maimun, which, as we have said, are given in the Appendix, are the 
following: A long commentary in his own words on portions of Exodus 
xxxii. and xxxiii.; Genesis xxi. 16, 30, xxiii. 2, xxvi. 3, xxxiii. 17, xxxiv. 7, 
xxxv. 4, xxxviii. (the dream of Joseph, and his being sold to the Midianites), 
xli. 25, 34, xlii. 13, 22, xlviii. 16, xlix. 16,1. 2; Exodus iv. 16, xiv. 8, 
xix. 22, xx. 24, xxi. 29, xxiii. 14, xxiv. 14, xxviii. 13, xxviii. 28, xxx. 7. 

* Azulai Shem Haggedolim s. v. Maimun. Responsa Simeon Duran, 

A 


‘ Geiger, Moses ben Maimun, Anmerkung 17. 
5 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden. Vol. vi., 2nd edition, 293; Edelmann 
Chemda Genuzah, Introduction lxxxiv. 
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“Letter of Apostasy,” which is assigned to the son. Nay 
more, there is no comparision possible between the minds of 
the father and son. The son was not unemotional, but he was 
a philosopher first of all. The father is all enthusiasm, full of 
faith, longing to dwell in the beautiful stories of Hagadah, not 
afraid of believing in angels, not desirous of making God an 
abstraction, or the apostle of God merely a deep thinker. We 
have been taught to appreciate the great religious revival in 
Islam which was brought about by the Almuwahhidun or the 
strict Unitarians, and for this better appreciation we must be 
grateful for the work done by Prof. Goldziher of Vienna in 
publishing the Paris MS. of the Mahdi Book of Ibn Tumart. 
But though the Unitarians brought about a great religious re- 
form, yet the fanaticism, which 1s almost inseparable from any 
deep religious feeling, caused much misery to non-Moslems who 
were dwelling in Moslem states. “In our country,” said 
boastingly a great historian of the time, “there is no church 
and there is no synagogue.” Maimun endeavoured to 
strengthen the faith of those who were wavering, and he sent 
an open letter to one of his brethren in the year 1160. In 
that year Maimun and his son Moses were in the “land of the 
West,” and it is to the inhabitants of Fez that his letter 
applies.’ In the year 1165 they left Africa for Palestine, and 
arrived on Sunday, May 16th, at St. Jean d’Acre. There they 
met Jephet ben Elijah, whom Benjamin of Tudela visited 
before the year 1173. Jephet seems to have accompanied 
them to Jerusalem, where they arrived on October 12th, 1165. 
Jephet ben Elijah returned to Acre, and Maimonides journeyed 
to Egypt. Whether Maimun accompanied him thither or 
remained in the Holy Land is doubtful. Geiger has published 
the letter which Maimonides wrote to Jephet ben Elijah, the 
Dayan, in which he speaks of his father’s death, but we cannot 
glean from it where he died. All Maimonides says is this: 
“ After we had parted a few months, my father died, and letters 
of consolation came to me from the extreme ends of the Magreb, 
even from Christian Spain, but thou didst give no heed.” If 
we might make history, instead of telling the simple truth 
of history, we should let him die in the land to which he 
hoped that one day all nations would flow, believing in God 
and in God’s apostle. 

I think I have now recounted all his works known to us. 
He may have written a commentary on the book of Esther. 
There is a reference to a comment on a verse in Esther in a 
Yemen Arabic manuscript referred to by Steinschneider 7? but 





1 Geiger, Moses ben Maimun, 20. 2 Hamazcir, 1880, 63. 
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his reputation must be based upon his letter. There is little 
need for me to give an abstract of it, as I have translated it 
in full; but I cannot refrain from praising its simple style. 
There are parts where the reader who is but slightly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Arabic language, as the 
present translator, is carried away by it. He writes in parts 
as Jehudah Hallevi might have written. It has sometimes 
been asked why, if Maimonides wrote the Iggereth Hasshemad, 
did he not refer to his father’s work? The answer is that he 
could not. The objects aimed at by the two letters were dif- 
ferent. Perhaps the difference lay deeper still, as the father, 
to use the words of Maimonides, was one of those who for- 
bade, while the son was one of those who permitted.'. I do 
not think that I should be wrong in asserting that, at any 
rate, when the Letter of Consolation was written, Maimun 
had no intention of embracing Islam, even in appearance. 

One point is striking in the reading of the letter: it is 
the very strong influence which Moslem phrases exercised 
upon Jewish theology. Maimun’s perpetual insisting upon 
belief in God and his Apostle, and in that with which he 
was sent down, seems almost like an echo from the Quan. 
Abraham is called without hesitation the Mahdi of God, and 
perhaps the great stress which is laid upon the greatness of 
Moses may be intended as a set off to the greatness of Mo- 
hammed. At least this is clear, that there is much greater 
affinity theologically between the parent and the younger 
daughter religion than between the parent and its elder 
daughter. Imagine a Jew in Russia writing to his persecuted 
brethren and using terms identical with those of Christian 
theology. 

Possibly the portion of the letter which will prove most 
interesting to some readers is the commentary on the 90th 
Psalm, with which the letter concludes. It will be interesting 
to find how this Psalm was applied, not so much to the short- 
ness of life as to the shortness of God’s anger, and the ulti- 
mate deliverance from captivity, This Psalm apparently 
possessed great attractions for those who suffered calamities. 
in the days of persecution. We are told that Judah Hadassi, 
the Karaite, wrote a commentary on it, which reminds the 
reader very strongly of the commentary of Maimun, 

Goldberg translated a great portion of the text into 
Hebrew,” but I trust that the letter in its English dress will 
be, to use the words of its author, “a source of consolation 
and of comfort” to those who are inclined to waver in faith, or 





1 Tilchoth Schechita, ad loc. cit. 2 Lebanon, 1872. 
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to yield to difficulties; and that something may have been 
done to place before the reader a man who has been almost 
unknown, but who was more than the mere father of his 
son. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sincere thanks 
for the valuable assistance I have received from the distin- 
guished editor of the Book of Roots, and of the Catalogue of 
Hebrew MSS. at the Bodleian, Dr. Neubauer; from Mr. 8. 
Schechter, whose wonderful knowledge of the whole field of 
Rabbinical literature has been at my disposal; and to Mr. 
Shaker Geohamy, of Mount Lebanon, from whom I have 
received invaluable aid in the editing of the Arabic text. 


L. M. SIMMONS. 


MAIMUN’S LETTER.—ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


In the name of the Lord, the God of the Universe, the letter 
of our teacher and our master, Maimun, the son of our teacher 
and our master, Joseph (the memory of the righteous for a 
blessing), which he composed in the town of Fez, in the year 
1471, of the Seleucid Era. The author sent this letter to one 
of his brethren, that it might be a source of consolation for 
himself, and of delight to many souls perplexed on account of 
the sorrows of captivity, and grieved by the delay in the fulfil- 
ment of divine promises, and by hopes long cherished being 
deferred, for day succeeded night, and night day, and still 
they were slain for their obedience to God, and for the fulfil- 
ment of his will. But the multitude of our troubles gives us 
hope that God will grant us that which he has bestowed upon 
us, and makes us expect the fulfilment of that which he has 
promised us. Surely the words which God has spoken in his 
own name are true (Isaiah xlv. 23), “By myself have I 
sworn,” and there is no oath greater than my name, my 
memorial assures redemption. And the words which I speak 
are words from which there is no return, since I am exalted 
above return and beginning, for unto me bend the knees of all 
creatures, by me do all tongues swear in purity, and nought is 
sworn by me unless it is done; how much more will the 
promise be fulfilled which is sworn by myself, and which I 
swear to fulfil myself ! 


(End of Introduction.) 


The author of the letter writes as follows :— 
May God lead thee in the way he desires, and remove thee 
from that which he abhors. May he direct thee in the straight 
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path, and may he ‘make the angels of his people an assistance 
for thee, assisting thee to do that which he desires, and which 
the law demands of thee in accordance with that which he has 
promised his saints by the hands of his prophets. ‘“ The Lord 
is good and upright, and therefore he shows sinners the way.” 
(Psalm xxv. 8). 

Know then that it is clear and distinct through that which 
is proved from the writings of the prophets and the comments 
of the rabbis, that God is true, that the messages which he has 
sent to us are true, and that which generation after generation 
has handed down to us is true. In these there is no doubt, no 
defect, no lie, no deception. God knoweth that which exists 
before it came into existence, and all events pre-exist in his 
knowledge. He does not desire a thing and then change it ; 
he does not favour and then reject. It is only man, from 
whom the knowledge of the future is hidden, who desires a 
-thing, and then when something happens which he did not 
anticipate, his desire is changed. But how can he, whose 
knowledge of every event precedes the happening of that 
event, and who establishes every event in accordance with his 
will, how can he wish a thing and then change it ? how can 
he first distinguish a people and then reject them? This is 
impossible for God, and so God spake to one who asserted its 
possibility, “God is not a man that he should lie” (Numbers 
xxiii. 19). And Samuel also said, “ The strength of Israel will 
not lie” (1 Samuel xv. 29). And now that we have seen that 
God chose a people, and distinguished them, and inclined to 
them, and showed to them his favour, and drew near to them 
in a manner that he drew near to none of his creatures before 
or afterwards, we know that God’s knowledge of his people 
preceded his choice, and that he knew that they would have 
faith, and stand firm to his commandments in the beginning 
and at the end. I mean to say that al] the events which 
happened between the beginning and the end (God’s choice of 
us, and his receiving us back into his favour) are unessential, 
without stability, and without permanence. We may compare 
the life of Israel to the life of a healthy man. At first he was 
young, and advanced from one thing to another; then he 
arrived at middle age, and remained for a long time in the 
best condition ; then diseases came upon him and maladies, and 
his health is undone, and his visage is marred, and it is as if 
he had never been healthy at all, and it is almost as if nought 
were left to him of his former appearance, for all is changed, 
and he is left for a time despaired of, until his condition 
improves, and the body begins to recover perceptibly ; it heals 
little by little, he returns to his health, and it is as if he had 
never been sick at all. So God knew beforehand Israel’s firm- 
ness in obedience, and that they would turn neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, as it is said, “ And all the people 
‘answered with one voice” (Exodus xxiv. 3, 7), and God knew 
E2 
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that the children of Israel would remain faithful even at the 
end of time, therefore he emphatically pronounced, ‘* And also 
in thee they will believe” (Exodus xix. 9). And God de- 
scribes the corruption of our condition between these two 
periods in the words, “ And it shall come to pass if thou wilt 
not hearken” (Deut. xxviii. 15), and threatens Israel with 
every possible calamity and misfortune ; but he declares at the 
end that, in spite of their corruption and of his punishing 
them, he would not hate them, or cast them off, and that 
God’s anger was but a chastisement and a punishment for 
disobedience, for scripture calls calamities corrections in the 
well-known verse, “ As a man chastises his son ” (Deut. viii. 5). 
Here the apostle says, Understand ye, and be firm, and know 
that God’s punishment of you is not like his punishment of 
the nations, but the distinction between them and you is clear, 
in that the punishment of a rebel, who is a stranger to us, is 
not the same as the punishment of a child. For when a 
stranger is rebellious against us, we cause a heavy punishment 
to descend upon him, we are incensed against him, we desire 
to root him out; but when a child is rebellious against us, we 
punish him ina gentle way, giving him instruction, inflicting 
pain upon him, the effect of which, however, will not be 
permanent, with a thong which gives pain, but leaves no trace, 
and not with a whip, which leaves a permanent mark, but 
with a rod, which indeed makes a mark for the time, but 
cleaves not the flesh, as it is said, “If thou beatest him with a 
rod, he shall not die” (Proverbs xxiii. 13). And it is said of 
him who was beloved by God above all his other creatures 
that when he was rebellious, he corrected him with a gentle 
punishment, or with such a trial as man could impose, which 
is no trial, as it is said, “If he commit iniquity, I will chasten 
him with the rod of men” (2 Sam. vii. 14). And God, the 
exalted One, proclaimed in this sense to his first apostle, and 
said, * And yet for all that, when they be in the land of their 
enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them 
to destroy them utterly ” (Leviticus xxvi. 44), and he also said, 
through those who came after the first apostle, “Though I 
make a full end of all nations whither I have scattered thee, 
yet will I not make a full end of thee, but I will correct thee 
in measure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunished ” 
(Jeremiah xxx. 11), and if God had desired to hate us when we 
rebelled against him, he would have cast us off altogether, or 
have left some mark upon us as our enemies assert; and if 
what they assert were true, they would have been presented 
with that which has been given to us, and they would have 
had assigned to them the position which was assigned to us: 
Dost thou not understand that when a king is angry with one 
of his favourites, he changes him for a second, rends his gar- 
ment, and gives his decorations to his successor, and places his 
successor in the same position with respect to himself as he 
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occupied ? And when a husband is angry with his wife, he 
changes her for a second, and gives the second one the position 
which had been occupied by the first, as it is said, “ And he 
placed the crown of the kingdom on her head, and made her 
queen instead of Vashti” (Esther ii. 17)? And where is the 
religion over which God has placed the protection of his 
clouds, placing his Shechina in the midst of its followers, 
apparent to all beholders, according to his word in the law, 
“And the glory of the Lord filled the sanctuary ” (Exodus 
xl. 34). And so in several other passages, “ For the glory of 
the Lord filled the house of the Lord.” And what prophet is 
there like the greatest of the prophets? and what clear signs, 
and miracles, and wonders, and supernatural appearances like 
those shown tous? And also if God had brought them near 
to him, and had revealed to them our law, it would perchance 
have been said that God had changed us for an obedient 
people, in that we were disobedient. But our law is not like 
their law, desiring to-day that which it did not desire yesterday, 
and loving to-day those whom it hated yesterday. And if God 
had left us in dispersion, promising, threatening, and saying 
nought beyond (the promise holding good so long as we did 
his will, the threat being fulfilled when we disobeyed it), and 
uttering no explanation, even the restoration would have been 
possible, for God has a beneficent intention, which is proved 
by his not having changed us for another people, nor did he 
bestow on them any of our gifts. And he could not do so 
when he filled his book with many clear promises of what he 
would do for us after our misfortunes, using first the words, 
“Tf ye will not hearken,” but afterwards, *“ Ye will surely 
hearken.” The first prophet referred to all this in language 
brief, concise, and comprehensive, when he said, “(At the end of 
days) thou shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice. . . . then the Lord thy God will turn thy captivity, 
and have compassion upon thee, and will gather thee from all 
the nations whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If 
any of thine be driven out unto the outmost part of heaven, 
from thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from 
thence will he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou 
shalt possess it, and he will do thee good, and will multiply 
thee above thy fathers. ... For the Lord will again rejoice 
over thee for good, as he rejoiced over thy fathers” (Deut. 
xxx. 3). 

These verses can best be explained by the commentaries of 
later prophets, by such explanations as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, the twelve minor prophets, and Daniel, who was the 
seal of all the prophets, assigned to them, as well as by the 
promises which are contained in the Book of Psalms. All 
later promises are an interpretation of those which had been 
uttered by the first prophet. We may make our meaning clear 
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by the following illustration. A man speaks thus to his vizier, 
“ Say to my subjects, The king will do you a favour, and will 
clothe you, and will honour you with positions of dignity.” 
Then the king’s vizier goes away, and in process of time other 
messengers arrive. Each new messenger speaks of the com- 
mands which his master had given him with reference to the 
promised favours, and tells his hearers that so and so many of 
them will partake of them. Then the souls of those who 
hear are refreshed, and filled with gladness. And again 
another messenger reports that there will be such and such a 
garment for every one who is present. But each new mes- 
senger describes how all these details were contained in the 
first declaration. Thus God sware by his holy name that he 
would confirm everything which those who had come from 
him had promised. And if there had been an earthly king 
who had promised and sworn to be faithful to his promises, 
those to whom the promises had been given would have 
rejoiced ; but such a joy is illusive, and doubtful in two 
respects ; first, the executing of the promise is assigned to 
another, and secondly, his own life is in the hand of another. 
If he live, he is often prevented from performing his promises. 
through contingencies which had not been foreseen, or through 
unexpected obstacles ; or death, as we have said, may cut him 
off, or even he to whom the promise has been made may not 
live to see its fulfilment. But the Creator, in his greatness, is 
independent of all events. In his way there is no difficulty. 
He is not subject to death, or to space, or time. How then 
shall he not pay that which he has promised even without an 
oath, and how much less when he has promised with an oath ? 
Even an oath by the name of God compels one of his creatures 
to be faithful to his promise, as it is said, “ He shall do accord- 
ing to all that proceedeth out of his mouth ” (Numbers xxx. 3), 
how much more must such an oath compel God himself? And 
if he had sworn by any of the things he has created, since all 
these things come to an end, and all these things are in his 
power, it would have been said that there was no oath, but he 
sware by his own name, which passes not away, and changes 
not, and this is the meaning of the words of God, “ By myself 
I have sworn, saith the Lord” (Genesis xxii. 16). And the 
prophet said to God when he was angry, and wished to annihi- 
late Israel for what they had done, “ Remember Abraham, 
Isaac and Israel thy servants, to whom thou didst swear by 
thine own self” (Exodus xxxii. 13). And he said, referring 
to his promises to us, “ I have sworn by myself ; the word has 
gone out of my mouth” (Isaiah xlv. 23). And these are clear 
sentences, and self-evident truths, and enduring signs that God 
does not hate us, and that he will not cause to pass away from 
us the name of children, whether we please him, or anger him 
against us, whether we believe in him, or whether we turn 
away from him, in accordance with his words, * Ye are the 
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children of the Lord your God” (Deut. xiv. 1); “ My son, my 
firstborn’ (Exodus iv. 22); “Children in whom there is 
no faithfulness” (Deut. xxxii. 20); “Children that are cor- 
rupters” (Isaiah i. 4); “Sottish children” (Jeremiah iv. 22). 
And he promised to be gracious to us when he said, “ It shall 
be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God” (Hosea 
ii. 1); “For I ama father to Israel, and Ephraim is my first- 
born” (Jeremiah xxxi. 9), and many other promises of the 
same character. And it is necessary that we should rely upon 
God, and believe in him, and not doubt his promises, just as 
we do not doubt his existence, nor should we doubt whether 
he will cast us off when he has promised to draw us near unto 
him, nor should the glorious condition of the nations terrify 
us, or what they assert, or what they hope for, because we 
confide in God, and have faith in his promises. And in spite 
of their gaining supremacy over us, and their being angered 
against us, and their conquering us, and the variation of our 
calamities with the variation of day and night, (in the day we 
fear their dealing treacherously with us, and that which may 
happen to us in the course of the hours through their taking 
counsel against us, and we hope that we may be to-day in the 
same condition as we were yesterday when we slept at rest; 
and we say with the lengthening of the day, “ O that we could 
be at peace from them to-day as we were yesterday ; no mis- 
fortune has happened to us,” and when the night comes, we 
say, ‘Who knows to-night what may happen to us? O that 
this night could be like the day which has passed away,” and 
it is this wherewith our prophet threatens us, “In the morning 
thou shalt say, Would God it were even, and at even thou shalt 
say, Would God it were morning” (Deut. xxviii. 67).), we 
must still reflect upon that which he has promised us, and 
upon that which we hope, and then the weary souls will have 
rest, and their fears be quietened, for there must needs be re- 
pose and healing after this unhappiness, there must needs be 
enlargement after this straitness. 

And a man must strive his best secretly and publicly in 
whatever he has to perform of the law and obey of the com- 
mandments, whether those commands refer to the duties of the 
heart or to external duties, to lay hold of the cord of the law 
and not loosen his hand from it, for one in captivity is like 
one who is drowning. We are almost totally immersed, but we 
remain grasping something. Overwhelmed with humiliation, 
and contumely and contempt, the seas of captivity surround us, 
and we are submerged in its depths, and the waters reach our 
faces, and we are left in the worst condition, such a condition 
as David (peace with him) describes when he says, “Save 
me, O God ; for the waters are come in unto my soul ” (Psalm 
Ixix. 2). The waters are overwhelming me, but the cord of 
the ordinances of God and his law are suspended from heaven 
to earth, and whoever lays hold of it has hope, for in the 
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laying hold of this cord, the heart is strengthened, and is 
relieved from the fear of sinking to the pit and to destruc- 
tion. And he who loosens his hand from the cord has no 
union with God, and God allows the abundant waters to 
prevail over him, and he dies. And according to the manner 
of his taking hold of the cord is his relief from the fear of 
drowning. He who clings to it with all his hand, has, 
doubtless, more hope than he who clings to it with part of 
it, and he who clings to it with the tips of his fingers has 
more hope than he who lets go of it altogether. So none 
are saved from the toils of captivity except by occupying 
themselves with the Law and its commentaries, by obeying 
it, and cleaving to it, and by meditating thereon continually, 
and by persevering therein day and night in accordance with 
the words of David in Psalm exix. 92. In this verse David 
says, “If thy law had not been my comfort, and the desire 
of my soul, I should have perished in the days of my afflic- 
tion.” He foretold the state of Israel in captivity and their 
entanglement in its toils, and how, if they occupied them- 
selves with the law and obeyed it, they would be saved and 
would escape from the snares of the enemies amongst whom 
they had been driven into captivity. It is necessary that a 
man’s intentions should be perfect, that his heart should be 
sincere, having faith in God, that God is true, and that his 
promises to us are true, believing in the first apostle and in 
that wherewith he was sent to us, confessing that God is the 
Lord, and that the message of his apostle is true, saying with 
a perfect heart free from deceit, free from doubt, “ Moses is 
true and his law is true.” And man should not follow his 
animal nature, or allow his natural dispositions to prevail 
over his intellectual, so that he destroy his religion and his 
life hereafter, and be deceived by this unstable world. For 
it is the love of this life wherein man is tried with two 
trials, which are the cause of his being overcome. The first 
of these trials is the love of women, the second is the love 
of this world and its hopes and its aims, with a desire which 
prevails over all men, a desire through which we were created, 
a desire which pervades everything, and none other than the 
prophets and saints are proof against it. And the world is 
like a beautiful woman whose appearance is pretty, whose 
features are fine, whose garb is attractive, whose perfumes 
diffuse their odour, whose gait deceives the lookers on, whom 
all men regard with loving desire, whose speech is pleasant 
and sweet, whom men are entranced to hear, so that their 
hearts are inclined to her by her words, she spreads her nets 
in the highway, and lays her snares on the high road, hunting 
those who desire and covet her, beguiling them until they 
fall, they go to her, coveting her, and while she flees from 
them they still covet and follow her, and they do not know 
what is under them. They are like birds descending in 
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freedom, the snare is laid for them, the grain is spread, and 
now they turn from it, now they incline towards it, they 
descend to gather the grain and the snare catches them and 
they are entangled in it, they desire to be free, but they are 
no longer able to fly away. Solomon compares this world 
to a woman (Proverbs vii. 14), and he describes woman’s 
deceitful ways towards those who incline to her (Proverbs 
vii. 23). Beware, therefore, of the deception of this world 
and of seeking after your own earthly desires. 

And reflect upon the approach of death which comes between 
man and his desires, think of his departing from his place, and 
of his being cast away from his abode. Man is perpetually at 
unrest in the place where he ought to have rested, till he went 
forth from it, and till those who were near to him were re- 
moved, till those who were united with him were dispersed, 
and till he is left alone confined in his grave. Then he leaves 
everything which he has gained. Then he gives an account for 
every sin which he has committed, and the reckoning is made 
up, and he is doomed to punishment, punishment hidden from 
the eyes, not understood by men. But the prophets have made 
us understand it, and they who feared God have taught it us, 
and the saints have made us yearn for it, but the wicked give 
no thought to it. 

And he who is careful, does not lay stress upon the events 
of this world. If all goes well with him he is not overwhelmed 
with joy, and if things do not go well with him he is not 
afflicted, for he is without understanding who ‘lesires this world 
with a desire which destroys his position with God. What 
health can there be for him who is not whole with his Master ? 
What pleasure for him who is not warned by punishment ? 
And what rest for him who has no continued existence in the 
world? And how can man hope for the attainment of his desires 
in a thing in which lies his own death; or how can he hope to 
attain them by pursuing ends which stand as a separation be- 
tween himself and his Master ¢ 

And he who is cautious looks to his Master, and strives by 
means of union with God to be happy, cleaving to God, being 
contented in this world with a little, when it is difficult to 
attain much, at any rate being contented with a mere trifle. 
Should we however wish for plenty we should seek for it in the 
manner which God has impressed upon us, although the making 
of the limit is in our,own heart. Therefore reflection and 
firmness are necessary, and that man should toil and strive for 
himself and not for anything else. 

And one of the strongest means of union between man and his 
Creator is his being faithful to the obligation imposed upon 
him of praying three times every day, in the morning out of 
gratitude to God for sending the dawn, in the mid-day the time 
of the declining of the sun from the east to the west, and also 
at the end of the day. And of this we find traces since the 
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existence of day and night. And our Rabbis hand down tradi- 
tions! concerning the first fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
that they used to offer up these three prayers. Our father 
Abraham (peace be with him) used to lay stress on the morning 
prayer. He watched for the coming out of the sun, and then 
placed himself before God, as it is said, “* And Abraham got up 
early in the morning” (Genesis xix. 27). And Isaac laid stress. 
on the afternoon prayer. He used to watch for the beginning 
of the seventh hour of the day in order to pray, as it is said, 
“ And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide ” 
(Genesis xxiv. 63), and Jacob laid stress on the evening prayer 
when the stars appeared, as it is said “And he lighted on a 
certain place, and tarried there all night” (Genesis xxviii. 11). 
But still all of them offered up the three prayers, for although 
every good man performs all the commandments of God, there 
is still some one upon which he lays special stress ; Abraham 
laid special stress on the morning prayer because he was the 
first of the true believers, and because it was he who as giver of 
light to the world, and Mahdi, was the means of bringing the 
dawn. And Isaac, the second of God’s messengers, laid stress on 
the second prayer, and Jacob the third, on the third; and the 
pious of our faith never neglect the three prayers, and he who 
is good prays the three, or two, or one at least as it happens to 
him, but no one ever desists altogether from uttering prayer, 
and when David knew the excellence of prayer he described 
himself and those who like him were diligent in prayer, seldom 
neglecting it, as follows, ‘‘ Evening and morning, and at noon- 
day will I complain” (Psalm lv. 18). And Daniel (peace be 
with him) describes his own laying stress on these three 
prayers, When he says “ And he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day and prayed ” (Daniel vi. 11), and he risked his life 
by praying when the Persians and the Medes prohibited all 
prayers on his account, hoping that he would fall, and he did 
fall, but God did not allow any harm to come to him. The 
King had given orders that none should pray for thirty days 
but that all should implore aid morning and evening from the 
King not from a god, and not from Allah, and Daniel risked 
his life and prayed in accordance with his wont. He was 
watched upon the roof, he was discovered, he was seized, anc 
accused before the King, and it is understood that it was this 
which was aimed at by them, because Daniel was the King’s 
Vizier, elevated above them all, and his rivals could find no 
other means of accusing him before the King except on 
grounds of his devotion to God. The attainment of the hopes 
of his rivals was painful to the King, and the Viziers (cursed be 
all of them) prevailed upon him to have Daniel thrown into a 
pit full of hungry lions, which the King had prepared for 
whomever he desired to punish with an evil death. And 
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Daniel was cast into the pit, and the King was grieved thereat, 
and Daniel spent the night therein, and a stone was placed at the 
mouth of the pit, and it was covered, and the King put his seal 
upon the place where it was closed. They said to the King— 
“Take care lest the stone be away to-night so that Daniel come 
forth from the pit, or that any one tamper with it.” And when 
the time arrived for Daniel to go down into the pit, Gabriel (peace 
be upon him) came and sat with him and shut the mouths of the 
lions, and bound them so that they did not move from their 
places or their dens, and he sat with him comforting him so- 
that he should not be afraid ; and when the day dawned the 
King arose, for his slumber had fled from him all that night, 
and he did not break his fast, and no maiden came in unto him, 
and no jester, and he was covered with sadness; then he arose 
as soon as the morning came, and he went covered with grief to 
the pit, every one following him who met him, and when he 
drew near to the pit, he exclaimed in a voice full of sorrow, 
and said, “O Daniel, O servant of God, the living, the eternal 
God, tell thou me, has the God whom thou worshippest con- 
tinually the power to deliver thee from the lions?” And Daniel 
answered him from the pit while it was still closed, and said, 
“My God sent an angel and closed the mouths of the lions, and 
they did not kill me asa reward for my deserving well at the 
hands of God. Moreover I have not disobeyed thy command, 
for had I been disobedient to thee I should not have found 
good favour in thy sight, for God has insisted upon obedience 
to the King and the limit of that which God imposes upon 
men towards the King is obedience, and as for worship that 
belongs to God and not to thee, and he who does not render to 
thee obedience, rebels against God and against thee, and he who 
does not worship thee obeys God, and commits no sin against 
thee, and on this account I was delivered.” 

And then Daniel was brought up from the pit in the presence 
of the whole cursed multitude and others who accompanied 
them, and his body was stripped, and it was seen to be pure and 
clean without a single wound on it, for his faith had freed him. 
Then said the King, “ Let every one be taken who has spoken 
against him to me.” Then they were all brought into his pre- 
sence, they, their wives, their children, and they were seized 
and cast into the pit and not one of them reached the ground,. 
but the lions opened their mouths, caught them and tore their 
limbs, and made an attack upon those who were at the top of 
the pit, and if it had not been for his firmness in prayer Daniel 
would not have risked his life; nor did prayer in his heart 
while he was sitting down in silence content him, but he 
prayed kneeling and prostrating himself according to custom, 
for the sake of shewing his obedience to God. 

And wien prayer was in this state the three later prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, anil Malachi (peace be with them), with a 
hundred and twenty elders, arranged for us a prayer, in which 
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the learned and the ignorant might be equal, the learned 
adding nothing to it, the unlearned omitting nothing from it, 
and this prayer is the “ eighteen blessings”; but this prayer is 
arranged for those who are.in a condition of safety, but as for 
times and places of danger, they also arranged a short prayer 
that men might not be left without prayer entirely, and they 
made a difference between this latter prayer and the “eighteen 
blessings.” The latter prayer is to be prayed towards the 
Qibleh, while the worshipper is standing, or sitting if there be 
an excuse to do so; and with regard to the shorter prayer, it is 
to be prayed in places of danger, whether the worshipper is 
standing, sitting or walking, and towards any Qibleh, and this 
prayer may be uttered at any one of the fixed times; but 
should the worshipper arrive at a place of safety, having 
uttered the prayer three times, he need only repeat the evening 
prayer, not those of the morning or afternoon; and if he 
reaches a place of safety in time for afternoon prayer, he 
should say that prayer before saying the “ eighteen blessings ” 
of the morning service. And he who does not know the whole 
prayer should pray the abridged one at the appointed time, and 
not remain without prayer altogether, for those who do not 
join the practice of prayer and those who separate themselves 
from religion altogether are alike. 

Moreover, he who stands up to pray without knowing what 
he says, does not pray at all. The only recognised prayer is 
that which our holy men composed, viz., the “eighteen bles- 
sings” for those who understand, or the abridged prayer for 
those who do not understand, or the still more abridged one. 
And he who is able should utter the abridged prayer in 
Hebrew, as follows, the whole first part “O Lord, open thou 
my lips,” till the end of “And thou art holy,” and the last 
three blessings in full, but the middle blessings abridged. 
after the following reading of our Rabbis :! “Give us under- 
standing, O Lord, to know thy ways, and mould our hearts to 
fear thee; pardon us, that we may be redeemed. Keep us far 
from disease, and grant us the bounteous fruits of the earth; 
gather our outcasts from the four corners of the earth; they 
that stray from thy wishes shall be judged, and over the 
wicked wilt thou stretch thy hand ; the righteous shall rejoice 
in the building of thy city, and the establishing of thy temple, 
in the springing up of the house of David thy servant, and 
the reparation of the lamp of the son of Jesse thine anointed ; 
and thou wilt hearken to our prayers ; blessed (art thou) who 
hearest prayer.” 

This is sufficient in time of necessity as a substitute for “ And 
thou graciously bestowest knowledge,” and the following 
blessings, and it may be uttered by the worshipper whether 
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standing or sitting, if there be an excuse to sit, but there is a still 
more abridged prayer for times of pressing danger in the well- 
known words of our Rabbis.!. If we utter this prayer, we need 
not repeat either the first three or the last three blessings, and 
he who does not know it in Hebrew may pray it in Arabic, 
and such prayer is sufficient for him, because prayer is per- 
missible in any language, especially if the contents of the 
prayer are those prescribed by our Rabbis, but translated into 
Arabic. But to pray in Arabic without regard to the ideas 
prescribed by our Rabbis is not permissible. For instance, it 
is not permissible to offer up instead of an obligatory prayer 
such a prayer as this, “O God, have mercy upon me, and grant 
me such and such a thing,” even if the worshipper utters it 
after the manner of prayer, walking, lying down or sitting. 
And this is the context of the prayer of which we have already 
spoken as being permissible in times of danger, “O God, our 
God, and the God of our fathers, behold thou knowest that 
our desires are great, and our speech is scanty. May it be thy 
will, O God, to grant to each one of us our due necessities, 
and provide our bodies with sustenance, and accept our prayer, 
for it is thou who acceptest prayer. May thy great name be 
blessed.” This is sufficient for him who is ignorant, so that 
he may not remain regularly without prayer. In the sight of 
God there is nought more powerful than prayer, for when the 
intention of a man is sincere, the heart pure, believing in God 
and his apostle, then his faith is sound, his belief correct, and 
he finds favour in the sight of God, and God averts from him 
misfortunes, and he obtains mercy from God. and consolation, 
and his end is assured him, and he escapes from the fire, and 
he is worthy of resurrection and the obtaining of a reward, and 
the beholding of divinely promised bliss. And this is true 
even if he were one who could not read and was ignorant. But 
for those who know and read the law, and occupy themselves 
with understanding its lessons, there are degrees and rewards. 
As he increases in goodness, his reward increases if, in addition 
to knowledge, there be religion and true faith in God. Dost 
thou know the dignity of him who was sent to thee, and of the 
message with which he was sent, for it is indeed great? For 
if thou knew but a portion of the majesty which God bestowed 
on him, and how he favoured him above all mankind, thy 
faith in him would be sound, and through thy faith in him 
thou wouldest be fair in the sight of God. 

Moses was a prophet in whose creation there was the 
evidence of the strength of God, for God created him in the 
most beautiful form, as the Scriptures bear testimony,? “ And 
she saw that he was a goodly child” (817 3% %) (Exodus ii. 2). 
And the name of God is good (219), in accordance with his 
word, “ The Lord is guod to all” (Psalm exly. 9); “The Lord 
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is good to them that wait for him” (upd * 310) (Lamentations 
iii. 25); “Thou art good, and doest good” (Psalm exix. 68). 
And the name of light is 316, in accordance with the word, 
“* T will make all my goodness (°318) pass before thee ” (Exodus 
xxxili. 19); “I had fainted unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord” (Psalm xxvii. 13); “How great is thy 
goodness.” And besides being created beautiful in form, the 
light of God was clear in his face from the very first, in accor- 
dance with God’s words 813 319 3. Wherever he went, his 
light increased, till a great fire was kindled, and in the time 
that “the Lord passed by before him” (Exodus xxxiv. 6), the 
light of his face grew stronger than the light of the sun, but 
more brilliant than it, and it was impossible that the light of 
the sun should be like the light of his face, because the sun 
is created from a light which God created, whereas the light of 
the face of our master Moses was from the light of the glory 
of God, which is uncreated ; and that light was so terrible 
that no man was bold enough to approach it, and would only 
look upon him when he veiled his face, and nought but a part 
of the inside of his eyelids could be seen. How magnificent 
were the eyes which gave forth a light which not Michael, or 
Gabriel, or the holy chayoth could look upon. Over the face 
of Moses God had caused to pass the light of his splendour, in 
accordance with the words of Scripture, “ I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee.” 

Moses was a prophet whose body was purified till it became 
as the body of Michael and Gabriel, but stronger, for those 
were of light, not of flesh or of blood, or of sinew or matter ; 
but this mortal man entered among thousands and tens of 
thousands of angels of fire, one of whom would have put 
the earth in flames, how much more all of them? And he 
entered amongst them in accordance with God’s word (Psalm 
Ixviii. 18).1_ The most exalted one revealed himself to Moses, 
accompanied by all these. He cleared his way amongst 
them, and ascended above them, and beheld the light of God 
in ways which if I were to describe even approximately no 
intellect could grasp. And to this God himself bears testimony 
in the words “ And Moses drew near unto the thick darkness 
where God was” (Exodus xx. 21). 

And the hands of Moses were pure, for they took hold of 
the throne of God’s majesty, for the holy chayoth were unable 
to carry the throne till God placed a partition between their 
heads and the feet of the throne, as God bears testimony. 
“And over the head of the living creature there was the 
likeness of a firmament, like the colour of the terrible crystal 
.... And above the firmament that was over their heads 
was the likeness of a throne” (Ezekiel i. 22, 26). The explana- 
tion of these verses is as follows :—Ezekiel says, “ After God 
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revealed himself to me during the time of slumber and showed 
me the throne of his majesty, I saw those who carried the 
throne which apparently carried him. But it was the throne 
which was carried through the power of God. He carried 
the throne, but the throne did not carry him. And I saw 
above their heads a sky of pure crystal, terrible and fearful, 
and above this the form of a throne shining like a sapphire, 
and above it was the indescribable light of his majesty.” Now 
that which the carriers of the throne could not bear, the hands 
of Moses bore, because God elevated him above all creation, 
above the angels, and certainly above mankind. And this 
is also sufficient proof for thee of the sublime position of 
Moses, that when Moses placed his hands upon the head of 
Joshua, God caused instantly to pass into his brain such deep 
knowledge of the law that he understood in six months (from 
the time of the imposing of the hands of Moses on the head 
of Joshua till the time of the departure of Moses from life was 
six months) more than those who had learnt from him during 
the previous thirty-nine years and six months. God_ bears 
testimony to this when he says, “And Joshua the son of Nun 
was full of the spirit of wisdom” (Deut. xxxiv. 9). And 
light passed into the face of Joshua from the hands of Moses, 
whom God appointed in succession to Moses, as it is said, 
“And thou shalt put of thine honour upon him” (Numbers 
xxvii. 20). And the congregation of Israel obeyed him in 
accordance with his words, “And the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him” (Deut. xxxiv. 9). And Scripture bears 
witness to this when it says, “ And they feared him as they 
feared Moses ” (Joshua iv. 14). 

The feet of Moses were pure, so that he was enabled to 
tread the clouds of sacred light, as God bears witness when 
he says, “And Moses entered into the midst of the cloud” 
(Exodus xxiv. 18). 

The body of Moses was strong, inasmuch as he dwelt among 
the angels, and the light of God surrounded him forty days 
and forty nights, and in like manner he stood afterwards 
another forty days, interceding for us with light surround- 
ing him, and the last of these forty days was the day 
of the Atonement fast,! that is the time described in Exodus 
xxiv. It was a great sight which Moses saw, for he saw that 
which it was impossible for an angel to see, much more for 
man to see, as God bears witness (Exodus xxxiii. 13), and 
also (Exodus xxxiv. 6), And the light of God passed over 
his face and God proclaimed to him, teaching him that he 
was the exalted one, and that there was no God beside 
him, that he was “gracious and compassionate,” and the rest 
of the thirteen attributes by which the exalted one described 
himself, and which he included in this verse. And when 
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Moses saw what he saw, he knelt down worshipping before 
God, as it is said, “And Moses hastened to prostrate him- 
self’? (Exodus xxxiv. 8). These are his attributes which 
are here related generally without each one being explained 
specially. 

Moses was a prophet in whom was the strength of God. 
The stature of every ordinary human being is four cubits, 
measured in accordance with his arm, but the stature of 
Moses was ten cubits, as Scripture bears testimony when 
it says, “ And he spread the tent over the tabernacle” (Exodus 
xl. 19), and the height of the sanctuary was ten cubits, as it 
is said, “Ten cubits shall be the length of a board”! (Exodus 
xxvi. 16). 

Moses was a prophet physically powerful, because he was 
able to remain without food one hundred and twenty days. 
During the first forty days, the first two tables were revealed 
to him; during the second, he interceded with God that the 
destruction of the nation might be averted; and the last 
forty, he interceded that God might forgive those who were 
left of his people, and not take away his light from their 
midst, and God accepted his intercession. 

If any one doubted the apostleship of Moses his life was 
consumed, and he perished while his body remained untouched, 
as it happened to the erring Korah and his two hundred and 
fifty followers, “And fire came forth from the Lord, and 
devoured the two hundred and fifty men” (Numbers xvi. 35). 
Whoever, too, called him a liar was burnt even in life, and he 
went down to the fire of Gehenna even in life. Such were the 
two cursed unbelievers Dathan and Abihu, their children, their 
wives and their followers, and all those who doubted him, their 
number amounting to two hundred and fifty, who sank down 
into the earth and were burnt. And those who were left of 
the fourteen thousand and seven hundred, who doubted, but not 
in the same manner as the others, died by the plague on the 
following day, because they had called those who perished 
“the people of the Lord” when they were not “the people of 
the Lord.” Only those are the people of the Lord who have 
faith in Moses, and the Scripture describes this when it says 
“And all the congregation of the children of Israel murmured ”’ 
(Numbers xvii. 6). And the plague came down upon them as 
it is said, * And behold the plague is begun” (Numbers xvii. 11). 
And Moses helped them at the right time by saying to Aaron : 
“God is angry with the congregation; go quickly, take the 
censer and put therein the fire of the altar, and put the incense 
which thou usest every day before God morning and evening ; 
behold God has taught me that incense taketh away the plague, 
and the angel of death? has acquainted me with this, and said 
to me, ‘When the incense descends into the censer I shall be 
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alrivenaway.’” Then Aaron made haste and did that which he 
was commanded. He stood between the living and the dead, 
while the angel stood up killing them in great numbers. Then 
Aaron said to the angel, “;Turn thou backwards, that I may 
place my censer here.” But the angel replied, “God has com- 
manded me.” Aaron answered, “ But Moses commanded me, 
and the command of Moses is the command of God.” Then 
the angel desisted, the censer was put down and the plague was 
stayed. And God said to him “The command of my apostle is 
my command,” and it is said “ And he stood between the dead 
and the living ” (Numbers xvii. 13), and the number of those 
who perished amounted to fourteen thousand seven hundred, 
beside them that died in the matter of Korah. Consequently 
the apostleship of Moses was verified, and proof was established 
that the commands of Moses are from God, and that he who 
doubts Moses doubts God also. Those who sank down into the 
ground, cried from the bowels of the earth while they were 
descending “ Moses is true and his Law is true,” but their cry 
availed them nought. And if this had happened before the 
earth opened its mouth it would have availed them, for Moses 
foretold it, and threatened them with the greatness of God’s 
punishment, but they withstood him obstinately and called 
him a liar. So Moses said “ Know ye, children of Israel that if 
these people die the common death of all men, or if God judges 
them with the judgment of all men who die and are buried 
in the earth, whom God raises from the dead and judges, and 
‘auses those who deserve it to descend into the fire—if he 
<loes with these men after this manner and they die without 
your seeing anything extraordinary, then what they say is true, 
and I have not the authority of God for aught which I say to 
you, and what I say is an invention of my own as they 
assert ; but if God creates a new thing which has not been before 
and will not be afterwards, and these men are judged before 
they die and before the hour of resurrection, and the earth 
opens its mouth and swallows them, and they descend alive to 
the fire of the earth, to the place appointed by God, fixed as the 
place of punishment, then ye may know the truth of my 
word, and that he who denies me does not deny me, but denies 
God who sent me, and he himself bore testimony to me that it 
was he who sent me, and spoke to me and ye heard, and it was 
ye who said to me, ‘ We believe in thee in all that which thou 
bringest to us’” and these thoughts are comprised in the words 
“ If these men die the common death of all men. . . . then the 
Lord hath not sent me” (Numbers xvi. 29). And Moses did 
not finish speaking before the earth which was under the 
erring multitude was opened, and all Israel had just removed 
their tents from the spot which seemed to whirl round with 
them because the apostle had said to them “ Depart, | pray you, 
from the tents of these wicked men ” (Numbers xvi. 26), in 
accordance with that which had been commanded to him 
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(Numbers xvi. 24), and they did thus, and they got up from 
the Tabernacle of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, and when they 
saw that they actually were in the jaws of the earth and that it 
was swallowing them gradually they cried out, but their cry 
did not avail them, just as confession will not avail on the day 
of reckoning, for God will cast down those who confess only 
then into a fire which burns everlastingly, for confession avails 
us only before calamity has happened to us, in accordance with 
the words of Solomon (peace be with him), “ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might” (Ecclesiastes ix. 
10). 

The explanation of this verse is as follows :—Solomon said, 
directing him whom God directs, ‘All which thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might, striving to obey God, and 
repent at atime when repentance will avail, and work where 
work is possible, and render to thyself an account in whatever 
thou gainest or whatever thou losest, and know that which 
thou needest to know and to understand before thou go down 
to Sheol to meet the punishment of thy sins, because thou 
meritest to go down thither. When thou art there thou wilt be 
able to attain naught wherewith to defend thyself, “for there 
is no work ” (7b.) ; thou wilt be able to do no work there, nor 
wilt thou be able to reflect, or know, or understand when thou 
goest down into the earth, into Sheol whither descended all 
those who doubted or denied the best of creatures, the greatest 
of men, the noblest of apostles. Therefore awake, O thou who 
slumberest in the flood of thy desires, for thou art in this 
world as one who slumbers dreaming of things delightful to 
him, dreaming that he possesses and does whatever he fancies ; 
but when he awakes he finds nothing of that which existed in 
his dreams, and so are the hopes of this world and the attaining 
of its desires. At the awakening of death and the hour of judg- 
ment thou wilt find naught of that which thou hast done in 
this world, and if its pleasures were permitted pleasures, they 
will all vanish and thou wilt find naught of that which thou 
didst treasure up. Pleasures are not good deeds that thou 
mayest find them; and if the pleasures which thou hast 
treasured up in this world are prohibited, thou wilt be doubly 
affected with the calamities they bring. First, thou wilt find 
naught, and secondly bitter anguish will overtake thee on 
account of these pleasures. The body which takes pleasure in 
secret in those things which God does not desire, is cast down 
into a burning fire in the darkness of hell, which is fashioned 
in accordance with the will of God. Therefore awaken before 
thy death, and repent before thou leavest this world, and mend 
in the time of youth that which remainest to thee of old age ; 
and just as if thou loved him who loved thee not, and neglected 
a dwelling in which thou didst remain, and held possession 
of a dwelling which belonged not to thee, so thou lovest this 
world. For this world is hateful. It gnaws away thy life by 
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day and by night. When the day is passed thou rejoicest in 
the night in that which thou hast acquired for thyself, and 
when the night is passed thou rejoicest that thou art in posses- 
sion of another day in this world, and all the days and nights 
we pass do but diminish our life and shorten its duration, and 
no man of intellect would give predominance to that state in 
which thou art, to that life which thou hast wasted. Thou art 
in this world like one who is called to a feast, and who knoweth 
for a certainty that he will under no circumstances spend the 
night there, but that when the day is finished he will leave. 
And the intelligent man is he who is able to enjoy the pleasures 
of eating and drinking, but still thinks about his departure and 
still turns to his own abode. He lives at ease, and gives him- 
self at eventide no anxiety concerning that which exists; he 
finds in himself strength for the rising, and when the night 
cometh he arrives home in health, and is at rest. And he whois 
light-witted cares too much about the feast and gets intoxicated, 
‘and oversteps the bounds of moderation, and continues to enjoy 
himself, and when the night cometh he is expelled by force in 
an unseemly condition, and is thrown outside into the lowest 
place. He is not left where he was, nor does he ever reach his 
abode. Lo! how weak is such an intellect. Therefore in this 
world we must bear in mind whither we are tending and 
journeying, so that we are not deceived or beguiled by it in the 
manner in which we have been speaking. All that we have 
been saying refers to one who has been seeking lawful desires, 
striving to attain legitimate hopes, endeavouring not to waste 
his time in laziness ; how much more must this be the case with 
one who expects to attain these things by disobedience, and by 
finding pleasure in idleness. Therefore let naught deceive 
thee, and no temptation seduce thee.’ 

Contemplate the prophet who was sent to thee, and that with 
which he was sent, and his position. And what was the aim of 
his message ? that he might be an apostle to thee, and urge thee 
to obedience. And if the law which he promulgated had to be 
believed merely on account of his own greatness, which we 
have already described, it would still have been necessary to 
believe it; how much more must we believe it when that law 
contains the commands of the Creator and his ordinances. And. 
gratitude and cleaving to God are necessary, on account of 
him who sent and him who was sent. And this love is a virtue; 
so let not him whom God brings near make himself afar off, 
and let not him to whom Moses is the apostle neglect himself ; 
and in the greatness of the apostle thou mayest understand 
the dignity of him from whom he was sent. If thou art a 
great man, he sends unto thee a messenger like unto thee, and 
according to thy position with him who sends will be the posi- 
tion of the messenger. And none are greater in the sight of 
God than Israel, and he sent unto them an apostle like whom 
there is no other apostle, and owing to the greatness of God’s 
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love for Israel he made him an intercessor between him and 
them ; but in spite of his position before God and his nearness 
to him, he was the gentlest and most humble of mankind, as 
the Scripture bears testimony, when it says of him in the name 
of God, “ Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the 
men who were upon the face of the earth” (Numbers xii. 3). 
And Moses was more jealous for Israel than he was for himself, 
and he loathed his own life on their account, and he would 
willingly have been blotted out of the company of the just on 
their account, since he said, ‘O God, 0 my Lord, they have 
sinned a great sin, but thy forgiveness is greater ; if their sin is 
pardonable forgive them, but if thou wilt not forgive and wilt 
cut me off, then cut me off in this world and the next. Is not 
the great pre-eminence to which I am to attain, only on their 
account ? And if they are to cease to exist, then blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy divine “ Book of Life,” for I do not wish to be 
left alive after them’; so the Scriptures repeat his words “and 
if not, blot me out of thy book ” (Exodus xxxii. 32). And God 
was filled with pity, with compassion, and with mercy, for the 
congregation. 

And when the approach of death was announced to him, this 
did not terrify him, nor did he consider it a great calamity, but 
he devoted himself to his people and said to God, ‘ Let me not 
die till thou appointest over them those who shall lead them, for 
I am jealous on their account, lest I should die and not know 
who shall be the leader to superintend their affairs.” Then 
God said to him, “ Appoint Joshua,” and Moses appointed him, 
and he rejoiced thereat, for he knew his character, and he 
strengthened him and he presented him to the people, and 
began to charge him concerning them. 

And when the song (Deut. xxxii.) was revealed to him, and 
in it there was made known all that would happen to Israel in 
the long captivity, as it is said, “They shall be burnt with 
hunger and devoured with burning heat” (Deut. xxxii. 24), 
and all that God had threatened, “The sword without, and 
terror within shall destroy” (Deut. xxxii. 25), he was deeply 
impressed, and when he saw that at that time there would be no 
one to intercede, no one to pray, no one who would be fit to pray, 
and that no man of learning would be left among them, and 
that all would be equal in their wickedness, he wastroubled. It 
was as God had described their condition when he said, “ And 
he saw that there was no man” (Isaiah lix. 16). The explana- 
tion of this verse is as follows: When he saw that there was no 
man amongst them who could avail to intercede for them, he 
was astonished ; and when he saw that there was no one to pray ! 
for them he had mercy and assisted them. And God also said, 
When I shall see that there is no pious man amongst them, and 
there is no aid to be expected from these virtuous men, for they 
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have all perished, then they will be assisted. And when Moses 
knew their degraded condition, and it was said to him when he 
had recited his prophecy concerning Israel, “Go up to Mount 
Abarim and*die there, then Moses (peace be with him) arose and 
prayed for all Israel who should be driven into captivity, and 
when he saw that there was no good man fit to bear the name 
“the man of God,” he said (Psalm xc.) “'The prayer of Moses, 
the man of God.” He included in it a prayer for all the vicissi- 
tudes which should befall Israel from the beginning of the cap- 
tivity till its end, and a hope that God would deal gently with 
them, and cause their punishment to descend in gentleness and 
not in wrath, and that he would not root us out, nor let us pass 
away from him, but that he would forgive us, and return to us 
even as he was in times gone by, and that he would gladden our 
hearts and give us patience to bear our calamities during the 
length of the captivity, and that he would repel from us the evil 
‘the nations would inflict upon us, and the evils of every perse- 
cutor, and that he would still the waves of the seas which 
surround us, for the nations among whom we are dispersed 
encompass us about. And he included in this prayer a reference 
to all which had been, and all which was to be during the exist- 
ence of the world. If we consider attentively every verse of this 
prayer we shall find that all God’s promises to us and all his 
prophecies are contained in it. And after God had accepted his 
intercession on our behalf he made every prophet who came 
after to prophesy the same prophecies, showing thereby that 
God had accepted his request, and he sent prophets to us telling 
us of those favours that Moses desired, and he promised that he 
would grant them. And this prayer refers to the greatest’ 
calamities, and it has been for us an assistance, a support and a 
refuge, a reliance upon which we could rely, a perfect protec- 
tion, an impregnable fortress to which we could escape in the 
hour of sorrow, for we are like a lamb which erred, which 
went astray amongst the thickets, or which forgot the place of 
its pasture, or was lost in the forests. And in these thickets there 
were a lion, a wolf, and a leopard, and they were hungry and. 
ravenous, and they came forth all of them and they saw this 
lamb without a shepherd of whom they need be afraid, and that 
it had no power to rise, much less to run. Then they pricked 
their ears, they gazed intently, they ground their teeth greedy 
to devour it, for they had resolved to attack it. So God com- 
pared Israel when he said “ Israel is a scattered sheep, the lions 
have driven him away” (Jeremiah |. 17). And the interces- 
sion which the best of creatures interceded for us stood 
before God, therefore their limbs were fettered, their feet 
entangled, their mouths closed, and the attack against her was 
prevented. 

One day one of the kings of Rome! (cursed be all of them 
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except the distinguished Antoninus who lived in the days of 
Rabbi Jehudah the prince) said to Rabbi Joshua ben Chanan- 
yah, “How strange it is that a lamb sees lions and walks 
amongst them without fear, though without a shepherd to help 
it”; and the Rabbi said to him, “It is because of the strength 
of the unseen shepherd who fetters their limbs and breaks their 
teeth, and prevents them from attacking it, because David our 
prophet prayed and said, “ Break their teeth in their mouth, O 
God” (Psalm lviii. 7). The explanation of this verse is as 
follows: “Behold, O Lord, thou seest the beasts of prey that 
attack Israel; break their teeth in their mouths, O God, and 
shatter the grinders of all the lions,O Lord.” And God himself 
has said; “Their redeemer is strong, the Lord of Hosts is his 
name ” (Jeremiah 1. 34). 

And I have for many years taken upon myself the duty of 
reading every day “The prayer of Moses, the man of God” 
(Psalm xc.) before the reading of the hundred blessings before 
the prayer TONY 9172, thereby drawing near to God in the very 
words used by the best of creatures, and imploring a blessing 
from him in his very language, and uniting myself to God in 
the very prayers used by the best of those who were ever born. 
And I used to reflect why this prayer came to be inscribed in 
the Book of Psalms, and how it came to be handed down from 
generation to generation, even to the days of David, who gave 
it a place in the book of praise with the prophecies of the ten 
elders, some of whom were his predecessors, some his contem- 
poraries—for instance, the sons of Korah, who lived in the 
time of Moses, and they were Asir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph, of 
whom our Rabbis have handed down that because they fled 
from the error of their fathers, and followed the righteous 
apostle, they were inspired, and made to speak. Hence it is 
said, A Psalm of the sons of Korah, and Heman, and Jeduthun, 
and Maschil, and Ethan, and Asaph, and others. And I did 
not know why this prayer should be taken from the remaining 
prayers of the apostle, and placed in the Book of Psalms even 
till our day. And I commented on the portion of Haazinu 
(Deut. xxxii.), in accordance with that which I found handed 
down by our Rabbis, that when Moses came to the words, “ For 
the Lord shall judge his people” (Deut. xxxii. 36), then he 
uttered “The prayer of Moses, the man of God,” in which occur 
the words, “ Return, O Lord, how long yet” (Psalm xe. 13). 
Then I considered the whole of the Psalm, and its secret was 
made clear to me that Moses had uttered it for the time of 
captivity, and that David had placed it in the Book of Psalms, 
that it might be a source of comfort and consolation to the 
followers of our faith. Then I commented on the whole of 
the Psalm, through God’s help and guidance, and I placed it in 
the volume of my composition, upon the portion Haazinu, with 
which our commentary on the Torah concluded. And I said 
at the end of this Psalm that there was no doubt that he 
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uttered it on the day of his death, and left it asa legacy to 
Israel, and I did not know this as a matter of fact, but only 
as a conjecture, but after a while, when I commented upon the 
portion 73935 nN (Deut. xxxiii., xxxiv.), I found this conjecture 
fully verified by the words: of our Rabbis, for in Sifre,' at the 
end of the coramentary on the Torah, they say eloquently that 
our master on the day of his death uttered this prayer, and 
afterwards blessed Israel, and that he said 13737 nxt, with the 
conjunctive wav, because this wav signifies something pre- 
ceding it, and that that which preceded was “ The prayer of 
Moses, the man of God.” Then I rejoiced greatly, because I 
was led to a true conjecture of that which was handed down 
by our Rabbis amongst other traditions, and I rejoiced also to 
find the contents of all this prayer in the declarations of the 
prophets, and I have commented on it in order that it may be 
a source of comfort to the souls which are desolate in the 
desolation of captivity, and it is also a source of contentment 
to weary hearts which are wasted by the intense fear of the 
nations, and a correction of knowledge, and a strengthening of 
faith to the pious, and the steadfast, and the repentant, and 
those who have trust, and those who grasp the strong cord 
which unites them to God through their faith in our honoured 
apostle, elected above all mankind. 

And the following is a commentary on the well-constructed 
words of his prayer, peace be upon him and upon the Rabbis 
who received the traditions from the prophets, and they in 
their turn from their master and the master of all mankind, 
peace be upon him. How nobly did he speak when he 
stood and offered this prayer for us. 

“A prayer of Moses the man of God.” The man dis- 
tinguished by God. God has in this world no other since 
him. And every prophet, great in his own age, who arose 
after Moses and resembled him in possessing one or more 
of his characteristics was called, “The man of God,” and 
they were ten, the first of them was the master of all man- 
kind, and the last of them was Elijah, and these are they: 
Moses, Elkanah, Samuel, David, Shemaiah, Iddo, Elisha, 
Micah, Amoz, Elijah.? 

O Lord thou hast been our refuge. O God, our God, thou 
art our refuge to which we fly, generation after generation, 
because when we have been conquered and. dispersed amongst 
our enemies, and when misfortune overtakes us, and there 
is no king to order our affairs, and no adviser to guide us, 
and no fortress in which we can be intrenched, and no place 
of safety whither we can flee, and no army wherewith we 
may be protected, and no provision and no power even to 
speak, for we are deprived of every resource, the victories of 
our enemies and our inability to answer them have made us 
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dumb. We are silent as if we were speechless. We are 
unable to open our mouths. And so David describes us 
(Psalm xxxviii. 14), “I am as if I were deaf, that I could 
not hear,” etc. And when all resources are cut off and all 
our hopes are frustrated, there is no protection but with thee. 
We call and thou assistest; we cry and thou answerest, 
for thou art our refuge, as it is said, ““O Lord, thou hast 
been our refuge.” 

And here Moses describes the reasons why God accepts 
our prayers and answers them. These reasons are repentance, 
obedience and confession to God, and if we possess these 
merits he assists us. And when God knew that we should 
sin, and that we should be overcome by the inclination to 
evil which was to be created in man, he ordained, even 
before he created man, amongst the seven things to be 
brought into being before the creation of the world, that 
repentance should be accepted.! The first of these seven 
things was the law, the last was Messiah, the son of David. 
And amongst these was repentance, because it is conducive 
to the happiness of the world. And our apostle had repentance 
in view, when he described our captivity, and desired it for 
us, as he said, “ Before the mountains were brought forth 
..... thou didst turn man to contrition and say, Return, 
ye children of men.” The meaning of this is: Before and 
after thou didst create the mountains, and form the earth 
and the world, thou wert from eternity to eternity, and 
then thou didst desire repentance when thou didst say, 
“Return, ye children of men,” and if we repent, then thou 
answerest. 

And that which necessitates our remaining in captivity is 
the fact that a thousand years, though many for us, are 
but few for thee. “For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday, which is passed.” The explanation of this 
verse is as follows: Behold a thousand years in thy sight 
are as yesterday which has passed, or like a watch which is 
the third of the night. And when the period of the captivity 
is completed, we shall be as one who had slept one third of 
the night and then awoke. And in spite of its length, when 
its torrents have flowed and passed, it is as if it had never 
been. And so he said, Yn AY Ono, “Thou carriest them 
away as in a torrent, they are as in a sleep.” Ono is derived 
from D%, which means torrent; and so the nations are com- 
pared to a torrent in the words, “As a torrent of hail, as a 
torrent of mighty waters overflowing” (Isaiah xxviii. 2), and 
it is said, “The nations shall rush like the rushing of many 
waters” (Isaiah xvii. 13). The meaning of this last verse is 
that when the nations are united against Israel they rush 
upon them like mighty waters when they receive an addi- 
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tional torrent. But in great tempests some regions often 
remain unscathed, the most weakly constructed building or 
the most fragile object will be saved, while walls will be 
overturned .or stones carried away. In the same way captivity 
will crush and shatter powerful batteries and destroy strong 
walls, but God saves the weak and feeble nation, for the 
storm does not carry them away, and when the waves of the 
sea of captivity are agitated God calms them. If this were 
not so they would overwhelm us so that no trace of us would 
be left. Dost thou not see the abounding waters of the 
waves, black in colour, uplifted to their very height, ad- 
vancing rapidly so that thou wouldst imagine that if they 
reached a ship they would sink and wreck it, or if they 
reached the dry land they would desolate it? Then thou 
seest one wave broken and multitudes follow continually, 
but still they are obedient to the command of God and do 
‘not pass the bounds he has assigned to them. Thus arise 
the mighty waves of distress in captivity, so that thou sayest,. 
“None can now escape”; but at last thou seest how God stills 
them, and calms them, and delivers us from them; and thus 
spake David, “Which stilleth the roaring of the seas, the 
roaring of their waves, and the tumult of peoples” (Psalm 
Ixv. 8). The explanation of this verse is as follows: O thou 
who stillest the tumult of the peoples when they rush over 
Israel. And when the period of the captivity is over, and 
when the waves have been poured forth and are arrested,. 
it is as if it were the sleep of the slumberer in the words 
of the Apostle, “Thou carriest them away as with a torrent, 
they are as in a sleep.” 

“In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up” (Psalm xe. 
6). The meaning of this verse is as follows. In the morning 
deliverance cometh after the night of captivity. He compares 
the darkness of captivity to the darkness of the night, and the 
morning of help to the dawn which brightening gradually, 
refresheth souls distressed by the anxieties of the night. He 
compares our position to that of a man who, like one who is 
blind, is lost in a desert, and the darkness of the night comes 
upon him, and he walks in dread of every possible calamity. 
Now he walks securely, now he is covered in darkness, now he 
has to be on his guard, for ditches are beneath him and 
precipices surround him. He knows not where he may fall, 
and if he be safe in his walking, then he is not secure from the 
injury of wild beasts which might seize him, or of the enemies 
lying in ambush for him on the road. Alas! in what sad 
straits is he, in what sore perplexity. The night drags on till 
the dawn ascends, till the light appears and men’s minds are a 
little at rest, till the light bursts forth, and the sun is seen and 
light is given to the world, then the sorrow flies away, the 
eye of the traveller discerns the country around him, and he 
sees where to walk and whither he is going. David said,. 
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referring to this, “ Weeping may tarry for the night but joy 
cometh in the morning” (Psalm xxx. 6); and also, “It shall be 
as the light of the morning when the sun riseth” (2 Sam. xxiii. 
4); and with the light of the day of our deliverance the sun of 
our dynasty shall arise as Isaiah promised us, ‘Then shall 
thy light arise in darkness” (Isaiah Iviii. 10); and another 
prophet says, “ But unto you that fear my name, shall the sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings; and ye shall 
go forth and gambol as calves of the stall” (Malachi iii. 19). 
And when our light breaks forth the nations will covet our 
position and will come against us in the manner described 
by the prophet, “ For I will gather all nations against Jeru- 
salem to battle” (Zechariah xiv. 2); and this is the war of 
Gog and Magog and their followers, which has been described 
by all the prophets. There is no prophet who has not fore- 
told it. 

But when they covet our position, and an opportunity 
presents itself to them of harming us, and we fear their attacks, 
God will bring their affair to naught, and they will be as if 
they had never been. God compares their position to that of a 
man who dreams that he has eaten and drunk and is satisfied, 
but when he awakes he is still hungry and thirsty. Thus are 
all the nations. They see that the city is surrounded by the 
peoples of the earth, desiring to swallow us, and we are be- 
sieged and the city is conquered and half of us are taken 
“aptive, and at that moment God grows angry and is enraged 
against all of them, as it is said, “ My fury shall come up in my 
nostrils” (Ezekiel xxxviii. 18). And God will cause a great 
shaking through which the mountains shall be thrown down, 
and buildings and walls shall fall, and the wild beasts shall die 
through fright, even the fishes of the sea shall tremble and flee. 
And a voice shall come forth from God saying, “Your own 
swords shall pierce you,” therefore will every one turn his 
sword against his neighbour, and heads and corpses shall fall, 
and the horses and their riders shall be annihilated, the rider 
struggles on, his eyes fail, his tongue cleaves to his mouth; he 
is seen but sees not; and so it is declared and explained by all 
the prophets. So the nationsare as grass, the verdure of which 
just begins to be seen, and it is then dried up and withers. 
All which we have said is included in the one verse “In the 
morning they are like grass which groweth.” In this very 
manner God foretold and said that the nations should be like 
unto grass; still not like the grass of the earth which has roots, 
branches and soil, moisture and other materials, which, although 
it is unstable, still has material and roots. But they shall be as 
the grass on the roof tops which has no roots to supply it, and 
no soil to nourish it, but it is blasted and immediately withers. 
So says the Psalmist, “ They shall be as the grass on the roof 
tops,” wa) aby noapy (Psalm exxix. 6). The meaning of these 
last words is, “ Before it is drawn forth from its covering it 
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withereth.” Then Isaiah the prophet of God spoke in the 
same sense (Isaiah xl. 6-8). The meaning of these verses is thus, 
A voice came to me saying, “Cry,” and I said “ What shall I 
ery.” The voice said “Cry that all mankind is in my sight as 
grass, and their works, and that which in their opinion is their 
excellence, is but as the flower of the field which will mature 
into no fruit or seed. At one moment it seems beautiful to 
you, but it has no permanence ; the grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God and his promises stand for 
ever.” 

“On the high mountain” ({saiah xl. 9). ‘O thou prophecy, 
which bringest good tidings to Zion, upon a high mountain lift 
up thy voice with strength ; O thou prophecy, that bringest good 
tidings to Jerusalem, raise thy voice, fear not, say to the cities 
of Judah, “ Behold your God.”’ And our apostle, referring to 
these matters, exclaims 2M) y*8? Ip32. On the morrow this one 

‘will blossom and will produce new sprouts, but in the evening 

it will be annihilated and withered. And so will those be who 
arise in the morning to fight against us ; God will darken their 
days as it is said, “A day of darkness and gloominess” 
(Zephaniah i. 15), and it is also said that it will be a day which 
is neither day nor night (Zechariah xiv. 7). “And darkness 
and gross darkness shall cover the earth” (Isaiah lx. 2), and 
they will fight against us, and there will be a great slaughter- 
ing amongst them from midday, and all of them shall perish, 
and at the approach of the evening the day shall brighten, 
as it is said “The Lord shall arise upon thee ” (Isaiah Ix. 2), 
and with respect to this, it is also said, “At the time of the 
evening there shall be light” (Zechariah xiv. 7), and at 
eventide not one of them will be left alive, as our first 
prophet said, “In the evening it shall be cut down and wither ” 
(Psalm xe. 6). 

And after the apostle finished describing the events which 
had taken place, which would take place, and that to which these 
events would lead, he again prophesies and laments over our 
condition in captivity when he says, “ For we are consumed in 
thine anger ” as thou hast threatened ; and it is said “ Ye shall 
be left few in number (Deut. iv. 27); and it is also said, describ- 
ing our condition, “For we are left but a few of many” 
(Jeremiah xlii. 2), and there are many other such descriptions. 
So we are consumed in the anger of God, and we who are left 
are amazed in that we are cast into captivity in accordance 
with that which is said, “And we are consumed in thine 

anger.” And the prophet describes that which necessitated 
this, “ Behold all this is on account of our sins.” When they 
multiply God places them before him, and looks at them, and 
according to their sins he punishes, as it is said, “ Thine iniquity 
is marked before me” (Jeremiah ii. 22), and whatever we do 
secretly or openly is before his light. Naught is hidden from 
him, as it is said, “Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
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shall not see him” (Jeremiah xxiii. 24). Can any hide himself 
in secret places and rebel against me, so that I see him not ; 
doth not my light fill my heavens and my earth. For I exist in 
every place, and no place is void of me, and that which will be 
is not hidden from me, and whither can one flee from me ? 
And when God knew and saw he decided and pronounced sen- 
tence, thereby confirming in truth the description of our apostle, 
“Thou hast placed our iniquities before thee, our hidden sins 


before the light of thy countenance.” 


“For all our days,” etc. 


(Ps. xc.9). Behold all our days vanish in the heat of thine anger, 


our years pass away like a word which is spoken. 


spoken and is finished. And so in captivity it is said, “ A son 


A word is 


or daughter is born to such a one,” and while the father hopes 
that the child will grow up, it dies ; and we hear naught else 
than that a little child is dead as thou hast threatened, “ Thou 
shalt beget sons and daughters, but they shall not be thine” 
(Deut. xxviii. 41), and it is said, “Though they bring up their 
children, yet will I bereave them that there be none left” 
But some will be excepted who will live, and 


(Hosea ix. 12). 
in this manner our number decreases daily. 


And the prophet 


wept for this when he said “ For we are consumed by thine 


anger.” 


We desire perchance that deliverance may come in 


our days, though the lives of all of us vanish like a spoken 


word, and if some do live, how long do they live ? 
is seventy years, the extreme limit is eighty years. 
Moses said, “ The days of our years are seventy years.” 


The limit 
And so 
Moses 


meant of our captivity ; in short the sorrows of the heart, in 
addition to paucity of help, and want of strength, and cutting 
off of hope, make the heart sick, weaken our powers, shorten 
our lives, and bring death near, and we are all of us in this 


sad plight. 


And those of us who exceptionally are in happier circum- 
stances, gain naught except after great difficulties, and when 
we attain that which we strive for, means are found of taking 
it from us unjustly and with enmity. The prophet said, describ- 


ing all this 


. 


*“ And their increase is but labour and sorrow,” 


and even when we attain that which we strive for, it comes to 
us only with difficulty, because by attaining worldly goods man 
does not gain power over his own life, and even when we attain 
them, injustice will find causes for depriving us of them, as 
God decreed at the very first, “ And I will hide my face from 
them, and they shall be devoured ” (Deut. xxxi. 18), and it is 
also said MB WI wnt 3, “ For we are soon cut off and we fly 
away.” 12°D Behold it shall be cut off quickly, and that which 
is in our possession shall fly away, for we have no endurance, 


no stability. 


Then the prophet is again perplexed and amazed at the 
darkness of our captivity, which is distressing, which is 
obscure, which is severe, without any opportunity for Israel, 


and without any information as to its length, either from 
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useful analogy, or by means of correct calculation, or by 
means of clear proof, without good tidings, and without near 
hope. And we are perplexed, like a man who is sleeping in 
the middle of the sea, or on the top of a mast, and how can his 
sleep be comfortable when the roaring of the sea disturbs him ? 
how can he be still when the water shakes that upon which he 
is lying? How can life be pleasant to him that is on the top 
of a mast, which is a very narrow and confined position, with 
the winds blowing vehemently, and terror and assured death 
beneath him? Such is the life of all of us in captivity. And 
Solomon said, “ Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon, the top of a mast” 
(Proverbs xxiii. 34). The Hebrew word 237 is a mast. And 
we are in this plight. And if the length of our captivity were 
determined, and we knew from what time the calculation 
began, there would be some relief for us. You see that the 
saptivity of Egypt lasted four hundred years, but with respect 
‘to that captivity there is also doubt as to the date from which 
we are to begin the calculation. Is it from the covenant between 
the parts, or from the birth of Isaac, or from the hour when 
Israel went down into Egypt? God calculated it from the 
birth of Isaac to amount to four hundred years, and from the 
time of the covenant between the parts it amounts to about 
four hundred and thirty years, and had God desired to increase 
our captivity, it would have begun from the date of our 
entering Egypt. But God dealt gently with us, and left us in 
Egypt but two hundred and ten years, and then hinted at it in 
the words spoken to Jacob Aaw 11 (Genesis xlii. 2), “Go down 
thither,” for the number contained in the letters of the word 
477 is two hundred and ten.! And as regards the captivity in 
Babylon, it is said to be seventy years, and this is subject to 
doubt. Is it to commence from the beginning of the Baby- 
lonian dynasty, or from the captivity itself? Between the 
two there is a difference of twelve years. The matter was 
obscure except to Daniel, who said, “ There remains a little 
time before the dynasty of Elam shall be completed, then 
Media shall follow, and deliverance will be at hand,”? and this 
was so, and the seventy years were completed. But with 
regard to the present captivity, which is foretold to last many 
days, the apostle said until when, and the signs which were 
given to Daniel were obscure, and when he asked for an expla- 
nation, God said, “Go thy way, Daniel, for the words are shut 
up and sealed till the time of the end” (Daniel xii. {). When 
«leliverance cometh, thou wilt understand all that God said in 
the Book of Daniel. And when Asaph perceived this great 
darkness, he wept, and said, “ We see not our signs, there is 





' Seder Olam, Cap. III. and parallels. 
* The author seems in error in referring to Daniel. See Isaiah, Cap. xxi., 
Meguillah, 11d. 
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no more any prophet, neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long” (Psalm Ixxiv. 9). And when the best of 
mankind saw by means of the wonderful inspiration which 
was granted him, and by means of his magnificent powers the 
innermost meaning of things, but still was unable to compre- 
hend the captivity, he exclaimed, “Who knoweth what will 
be the power of thine anger, and just in proportion as man 
should fear thee, so is thy anger ?” And when we shall be sunk 
in the deep mire, do not cut us off entirely. The knowledge 
that our chastisement is fixed is enough for us, this is sufficient 
sorrow. Therefore do not deprive us of the light of thy law, 
and give us wisdom as a substitute for a prophet, who shall 
prophesy unto us, and supply us with a wise heart, whereby 
we may understand thy law, and be at rest in it. The apostle, 
summing up all these prayers, said, “Teach us to number 
our days” 93h 325 x20, “and a heart of wisdom for a 
prophet.” 

And God so decreed it. The wisdom of our Rabbis and that 
knowledge to which each one of them attained are sufficient for 
thee, and the subjects they spoke about, and their books and 
their compositions are matters which we can understand 
through the study of many years only. I mean to say for 
instance that the Mishna and the commentary of the Talmud 
thereon, and the books of Midrashim are works which require 
a year or more in order to read even one of them; how much 
more time would be required to understand them ? We can but 
employ ourselves for the rest of our lives with a few pages of 
their easiest works in accordance with the command of Moses 
M93 339 N22). Owing to that which has been read and taught 
in the days of our Rabbis in the days of captivity there is no 
less knowledge to be gained of the Torah now than in the days 
of the prophet himself. 

“Return, O Lord, how long?” (verse 12). O God, when thy 
mercy is turned to us, itis enough. How long yet? In these 
words “how long” David implored for aid on behalf of Israel 
in captivity. “O Lord, how long shall the wicked, how long 
shall the wicked triumph, having naught to perplex them, how 
long shall the workers of iniquity utter vain things and boast” 
(Psalm xciv. 3). God decreed that as a recompense for the 
night when we rebelled against him, the night of the spies, the 
night of the ninth of Ab, that we should implore for aid with 
the words “ How long yet ?” When God was angered against us 
and said, “How long shall I bear with this evil congregation” 
(Numbers xiv. 27) he determined to cast upon us the worst 
of calamities, on a similar night, the night of the ninth of 
Ab, and that we should be in sore distress and implore for de- 
liverance from that distress with the words “how long yet?” 
And David made clear to us that we should use the words * how 
long yet” by repeating four times the words “how long” 
(Psalm xiii.) in correspondence with the similar expression 
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used four times by God “ How long do you refuse ?” (Exodus 
xvi. 28). “How long will this people provoke me ?” (Numbers 
xiv. 11). “How long will they not believe in me?” (chid.) 
“ How long shall I bear with this evil congregation ?” (Numbers 
xiv. 27), and by using the expression four times God showed 
that he would cast us into captivity and disperse us in four 
empires. 

And when the thought of the long period of the captivity 
was too sad for Moses, he exclaimed “Return, O Lord, how 
long?” “Turn away thine anger from us”as if God were 
a man who repented on account of that which happened to a 
beloved one against whom God was angered, and so God 
promised us by the mouth of his apostle, “ For the Lord shall 
judge his people and repent himself for his servants” (Deut. 
xxxii. 36), and Moses relying upon this promise prayed “ And 
let it repent thee concerning thy servants.” 

“Satisfy us in the morning” (verse 14). O God, satisfy us 
‘in the morning of the dawn of our deliverance, and favour 
us with thy grace. For God is “abundant in mercy,” and 
he favours us as he has promised, “ With everlasting kind- 
ness will I have mercy on thee” (Isaiah liv. 8). And it is 
also said, “How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God” 
(Psalm xxxvi. 8), and also, “The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting” (Psalm ciii. 17). And it is also said of the 
Messiah, “And my mercy shall not depart from him” 

2 Sam. vii. 15). And it is also said, “The sure mercies 
of David” (Isaiah lv. 3). Therefore the Apostle prayed, 
“Satisfy us in the morning with thy mercy, that we may 
rejoice and be glad all our days.” And it is said, “ Rejoice, 
ye righteous, in the Lord ” (Psalm xxxiii. 1), and also, “ Then 
our mouths shall be filled with laughter” (Psalm exxvi. 2), 
and Isaiah said, “Break forth into joy, sing together” 
(Isaiah lii. 9). And a prophet said, “Sing with gladness 
for Jacob” (Jeremiah xxxi. 6). Therefore Moses exclaimed, 
“Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us” (verse 15). O God, cause us to rejoice in 
accordance with the days of our punishment. This the 
prophet sought from his Lord, and all men were ignorant, 
I mean the men of our own age and the men of preceding 
ages, as to the meaning of his request. It is impossible that 
Moses, our master, should pray that our days of joy should 
be in accordance with the number of our days of calamity. 
We do not find in preceding captivities this slight compensa- 
tion, nor has God given any hints that he compensates in 
this slight measure. Job suffered in his body, in his wealth, 
in his children. No one maltreated him. He was not 
despised, or sold, or enslaved, and his punishment endured 
only twelve months,! and he was rewarded by receiving 
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twice as much as he had before in money and in children, 
and he lived a hundred and forty years. Since he received 
of all things twice as much as he had before, it seems as 
if he were seventy years of age at the time his trial began, 
therefore his whole life lasted two hundred and ten years. 
And as for us who have been slain, and taken captive and 
ruled over by our slaves, and our lives made miserable, and 
we and our children sold, and held in bondage eleven hun- 
dred years and more, not knowing how long that bondage 
will still continue, would our prophet who was filled with 
solicitude for us, and who stood so near to God as to reply 
to him when he said, “ Michael should alone go with us” 
(there are the same letters in ‘2899 and x3"), “If thy 
countenance go not with us, bring us not up hence’— 
would he have prayed to his Master for so slight a com- 
pensation as that contained in the words, “Make us re- 
joice according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us.” 
For if this prayer were granted, what would happen after- 
wards? Shall we again return to misfortune? No, for 
God has sworn, “For this is as the waters of Noah unto 
me” (Isaiah liv. 9), and he also said, “The Lord hath 
sworn by his right hand and the arm of his strength” 
(Isaiah Ixii. 8). 

The captivity in Egypt lasted two hundred and ten years, 
but of these years not many more than a hundred were spent 
in servitude, humiliation, and punishment. Yet the recom- 
pense for this was eight hundred and ninety years. And 
the captivity in Babylon lasted seventy years, and our happi- 
ness after that four hundred and twenty years, what then 
should recompense us for a captivity of eleven hundred 
years and more, perhaps hundreds of years more? How 
could Moses pray, “ Make us rejoice according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us.” He prayed to God to grant us 
«lays of happiness corresponding to days of misery, measured 
by such days as are days in God’s sight. And God compared 
the period of our captivity to a moment, as it is said, “ For 
2 small moment have I forsaken thee” (Isaiah liv. 7). “In 
overflowing wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment” 
(Isaiah liv. 8). ‘Hide thyself for a little moment” (Isaiah 
xxvi. 20). “There is but a moment in his anger” (Psalm 
xxx. 6). All these verses are clear examples that the period 
of the captivity is a moment, and a moment is one part out 
of many hundred parts of an hour. So Moses prays to God to 
grant us hours and days, months and years, according to the 
length of the captivity in moments, so that for each moment 
there might be bestowed upon us a thousand years or more, and 
how many these will amount to God alone is able to tell. 
Thousands and myriads of years God will give us, for it was 
he who said a year will contain thousands and thousands 
of years, as it is written, “I will gather thee with great 
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mercies, and with everlasting mercy will I have compassion 
on thee” (Isaiah liv. 78). And it is also said, “To eternity 
and to eternity” (Daniel vii. 18), that, is to say, a person 
who lives will live thousands of years, he will build buildings 
which will crumble to dust, while he exists, as the Prophet 
says, “ And my chosen shall wear out the work of their hands ” 
(Isaiah Ixv. 22). 

And I am firmly persuaded that when Isaiah said “For as 
the days of a tree shall be the days of my people ” (Isaiah lxv. 
22), he meant by tree the tree of life which was in the midst of 
the garden. God had given an assurance that every one who ate 
of the tree would live eternally, and God would not create any- 
thing in vain, and since Adam was driven forth from Paradise 
without eating the fruit, there is no doubt that it will be eaten 
at some future time, and the reason why the time seems 
delayed is that God does not wish that man should become 
thoroughly righteous till the end of time, as he himself has 
promised. ‘ For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea” (Isaiah xi. 9), and it is also 
said “ They shall all call upon the name of the Lord, and serve 
him with one consent” (Zephaniah iii. 9). Since it is proved 
that no created being, as the world is now, is created perfect, it 
follows that when the new heavens and the new earth are 
made, that the influences of the heavens and the nature of the 
earth will be totally changed, and that there will be a light 
which will eclipse the light of the sun and the moon, and then 
those of Israel who are worthy will eat of the tree of life, as it 
is said, ‘“* He will eat and live for ever.” And this is the inten- 
tion of that which David said of the Torah, “ It is a tree of life 
to those who take hold of it” (Proverbs iii. 18). And he 
did not exaggerate, for the word of God is the exact truth ; and 
if we had seen that any one who had studied the Torah had 
lived for ever, it would at once have been clear that God’s word 
was truth, but since we have seen that Moses the master of all 
the prophets died, and do the prophets live for ever ? (Zecha- 
riah i. 5), we ask where is the tree of life ? But the words are 
meant here with reference to the distant future only, according 
to the words “ Which if a man shall do, he shall live in them ” 
(Ezekiel xx. 11) in the future, and therefore the author of the 
Targum, who knew the secrets of the word of God, translated 
the words “He shall live by them to all eternity,” and David 
meant that for those who took hold of the Torah it would be a 
tree of life, and through it they would find favour in the sight 
of God, and through it they would become worthy to see the 
fulfilment of the divine promises, and merit to partake of the 
tree of life and live for ever. And the verse “ Make us rejoice 
according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us,” is an 
evident Biblical authority for all the assertions which have 
been made by those who explain the Scripture after the manner 
of a Midrash, including the verse in Daniel (xii. 3), “ And they 
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that turn many to righteousness shall be as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 

And the prayer of Moses was answered. Moreover God made 
the following declaration by his prophets in answer to the 
prayer of Moses, “Let thy work appear unto thy servants 
openly and publicly.” “They shall see eye to eye when the 
Lord returneth to him” (Isaiah lii. 8). “And ye shall see it, 
and your heart shall rejoice” (Isaiah Ixvi. 14). “And your 
eyes shall see and ye shali say, The Lord be magnified” 
(Malachi i. 5). “And nations shall see thy righteousness and 
all kings thy glory” (Isaiah Ixii. 2). And God, who is the 
most faithful of promisers, himself said, “ And all the nations 
of the earth shall see that thou art called by the name of the 
Lord” (Deut. xxviii. 10). And with respect to the words 
ona Sy Jom they may be rendered thus,,“ Let thy beauty 
be upon the face of their children.” It is to be noticed that 
the condition of a generation to whom deliverance came in 
their own days, was in no manner changed, except in respect to 
their bodily strength, their form and their bodies remained as 
they were heretofore, as it is said, “Then shall the lame man 
leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” But 
with regard to the generation which shall grow up after the 
future deliverance, God will increase their stature, as it is said, 
nyo dons pw! I will lead you mony. Our Rabbis 
explain this verse to mean double the stature which Adam had 
when he was driven forth from the Garden of Eden, that is to 
say, one hundred cubits. And God will strengthen their forms 
so that the strength of God will be apparent in their faces, as it 
is said “ And their seed shall be known among the nations” 
(Isaiah Ixi. 9). This is the meaning of the prayer of the 
prophet “ May God and his favour be with us.” And this also 
was the prayer for the accomplishment of which David strove 
all the days of his life, namely, that God might purify him to 
see the great good with which the souls of the pious are 
refreshed, and that through them he might attain the know- 
ledge of the Law, when he said, “One thing have I asked of the 
Lord, that will I seek after ; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord,” etc. (Psalm xxvii. 4). So we should read and pray 
that we may be purified to see the light of God, and to hasten 
to his temple early in the morning. Here 7p3? in this verse 
means to visit early in the morning, being derived from PA 
morning, not from the word which means “to distinguish, to 
search ” as it is used in the verse, “ He shall not search, whether 
it shall be good or bad” (Leviticus xxvii. 33). Therefore God 
assured him, and announced to him the good tidings that he 
should live and return to the House of God continually and for 
many years, and so David said joyfully, “Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ” (Psalm xxiii. 6). 





1 Sanhedrin, 100a. 
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I shall not be missing at the house of God during the whole of 
my life, and I shall sit again and again in the house of God, to 
the utmost length of days, that is to say days without number. 
The Hebrew. word °n3v) means, “And I shall return.” And 
it occurs twice in Scripture in this sense, namely Di>wa *n3w 
“And I shall return in peace ” (Genesis xxviii. 21), and in the 
verse we are now considering. And David means to say that 
he will live in this world during his natural life, having en- 
joyed the goodness of God and his favours, that he will then 
pass from it to the next world, and that then again he will 
return to the House of God at the resurrection, dwelling in it 
and visiting it early in the morning to the utmost length of 
time (Psalm xxiii. 6). ‘“O Lord, to the utmost length of time” 
(Psalm xciii. 5). And the pious men of Israel will live in the 
House of God to the utmost length of days, and in like manner 
God promised those who read his book, “ Length of days and 
years of life and peace, they shall add unto thee” (Proverbs 
iii. 2). 

“And establish thou the work of our hands upon us.” In 
this world. Because if the help of God is granted to the pious 
he improves his work in obedience to him. For if man inclines 
to obedience God and his angels will assist him, and if he turns 
to evil, God permits evil to come to him, and will not turn him 
from it,! and if God is pleased with his servants, he assists them 
in doing good. And if man does one good action God causes 
that action to bring forth for him many rewards which he did 
not expect, and if perchance the 75 13° should once overcome 
him, God will make difficult for him the opportunities of rebel- 
ling against him, and he will defend him against it, and he will 
deliver him just as he delivered Joseph, and Boaz, and Paltiel 
ben Laish,and many others like them. It was in this sense 
that the prophet prayed and said, “ Establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us” that we may be proved worthy to receive 
the promise contained in the words, “ He has established the 
work of our hands upon us.” God has guaranteed to us that 
when he shall be pleased with us after the redemption he will 
correct our manners, establish our religion, and direct us in 
obeying the law, as it is said, “I shall put my spirit among you” 
(Ezekiel xxxvi. 27), and with regard to the knowledge of the 
law, God guarantees “I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and in their hearts I will write it” (Jeremiah xxxi. 32,33). In 
these verses God says, “I will put my Torah in the heart of each 
one of them, and it shall be written in their hearts so that no 
one will teach his neighbour how God is to be worshipped, but 
they shall all know me, from the least of them even unto the 
greatest,” and this is what our great prophet prayed for on our 
behalf before his death. And when we say his “death” we must 
not liken it to the death of other mortal men. His corpse remained 





' Josua xxxviii.). 
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pure even in death. His eye did not grow dim, and its moisture 
did not abate. He was as if he were in a sleep, for God appeared 
to him as usual. The light of God kissed the pure mouth with 
which he had so often been addressed and the pure words of 
which he made binding even upon himself. He thereby made 
our prophet a light to teach us his words. His spirit was taken 
from him in such a manner as God willed, not as the spirit is 
taken from the bodies of other men, but without the bitterness of 
death, and it was at once united with the angels, and clothed with 
the body of angels like Michael and Gabriel, and he in his turn 
sang praises and thanksgiving to God even as they did. And 
even when he was amongst the angels his power was not less 
than theirs. It was not less when he was clothed in bodily 
form, surely it was not less when he was clothed in the form of 
angels. This too is what our Rabbis say who realised the 
mission of Moses, and how correct was their opinion when 
they said, “There are some who say that Moses our master is 
not dead but standeth and serveth God in heaven.”! And 
this too is our opinion. And after he presented his intercession 
on our behalf he recited his blessings, and when he finished 
them, he said farewell to Israel and ascended heavenwards, and 
his Creator hid him till a time shall come when he shall be 
pleased with this world,? and then he will send him back to it, 
to assist the king who is to reign in the strength of God, that 
beloved one of God to whom testimony is borne in the verse 
“Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee” (Psalm ii. 7). 
And this intercession has smoothed for us all the rugged ways 
of captivity, and it is the strong fortress in which we can take 
refuge in the time of misfortune until the time shall come 
which God has appointed for our deliverance, for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises to us. 

Therefore reflect upon our letter, and what it teaches. May 
thy faith be perfected. May thy knowledge be corrected. The 
fundamental truths which we have placed before thee are suffi- 
cient forthee torely upon. Reflect, then, upon what they demand 
of thee, so that thou mayest become righteous in the sight of 
thy Creator. It is necessary that this prayer which I have 
commented upon should be treasured up by thee, and that thou 
shouldest read it before WOXY 173, seeking a blessing for thyself 
in its pure words, and uniting thyself to God by means of the 
prayer which was offered up by the best of men and the 
greatest of prophets, and there is no prayer better than it. And 
if men had only known its contents, and the fundamental 
truths which God has established in it for the strengthening of 
our religion and the correcting of our faith, they would have 
made it obligatory upon themselves every day, just as they did 





' Sotah, 26d. 
* See Zargum, Jerushalmi, to Song of Moses, MS. (British Museum). 
additional 18,690, p. 219a. 
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the reading of the Shema. I have therefore briefly made clear 
to you its contents, so that you may be guided in that which I 
have pointed out to you, and that you may imitate that which 
I have made.clear to you, and may God guide all of us to under- 
stand its contents and to know his wishes ; and may he cause 
his redemption to draw near in our days, and establish in our 
time that which he has promised us, and may he enlighten our 
darkness as he has assured us, and his assurance is indeed 
faithful. ‘The Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee” (Isaiah lx. 2). And so may it be God’s 
will. 

This was written by Emanuel, the son of Rabbi Yechiel 
xn33.' 





' “ His soul shall dwell at ease, and his seed shall inherit the land” (Psalm 
xxv. 14). 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES. 
1. 


Alexander and his gold-lettered Scroll.—An old and unimpeach- 
able tradition’ tells of a personage who, wishing to mark the esteem in 
which he held the Law in a special and unique manner, had all the 
names of God in his copy of the Pentateuch overlaid with gold. He 
must have been a very wealthy individual to have been able to pay for 
so expensive a work. In the original sources, whence this tradition is 
taken, Alexander is given as the name of this person. This Alexander 
could certainly not have been Alexander Janneus, the king, for he is 
never referred to in Talmudic literature by the Greek name Alexander, 
but always as %§)', the abbreviated form of his Hebrew cognomen ; and, 
in the second place, his title ing is never omitted. He is always styled 
>bon 9N3) or sobp ‘2°. The Alexander of our tradition is clearly, 
therefore, not King Alexander Janneus. Though not royal, this 
Alexander must, nevertheless, have possessed a royal fortune, which 
circumstance points to the famous Arabarch, Alexander Lysimachus, 
brother of Philo, the philosopher, as the hero of the story. Concerning 
him the following facts are known :— 

(1.) He was the possessor of great wealth, and this, combined with his 
noble descent, placed him in the foremost rank among his contempo- 





’ This tradition appears in two sources in precisely the same form, and in 
a third somewhat varied. In Wassechet Soferim, I. 9, and in Massechet Sefer 
Torah, I. 10, it reads: VAY ova025x by {ANNI AYyd) Anta Panis pS 
733M IWON) DOIN Sp) MVPD SII AAA MAIN WNVIIN b>. It may at once 
be noted that a manuscript in the possession of Halberstamm has the variant 
DITVTIDION by NA. In Schénblum’s edition of the Vassechet Soferin, 
II., 7 (Lemberg, 1877), the passage runs differently : WNIINY? ANN ID 
mao yy wposoe $y map. mwyD. 13 soapy xd anna nimdn 
pay IMS WON) O37 Sy) myo ear ant nybn. The reading 
9730258 (Alexander) is certainly more correct than ovrp2bx (the 
Alexandrians). For, though an individual might have indulged in such an 
extravagant luxury, it is hardly credible that a community should have done 
so. This would be the correction of the conjecture suggested in my History, 
Vol. IIL, p. 135. 

The phrase 3773 nbn is deserving of notice. 372 35 is not quite 
intelligible. Can one write with gold? Can gold be fluidized sufficiently to 
serve this purpose? But the word 132M emended to’ N12 offers a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The expression *?0, in the Talmudic dialect. signifies 
a patch. The golden letters of God’s name would thus have been written 
characters, covered with gold plating into alto-relievo. 
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raries.'. Ayrippa L., while still a princely adventurer, borrowed of him 
2,000 drachms? = over £6,000. 

(2.) He managed the estates which Antonia,’ daughter of the triumvir, 
Marcus Antonius, sister of Augustus, had inherited from Cleopatra. 
This lady was the reputed wife of Nero Claudius Drusus, and mother of 
the Emperor Claudius. Alexander’s excellent management of Antonia’s 
estates secured him the friendship of her son Claudius. Like King 
Agrippa I., Alexander was adopted into the Julian family, and received 
the honourable name of Julius Alexander. Alexander occupied so high 
and distinguished a position, that he was deemed not unworthy of an 
alliance with the royal family. His son contracted an engagement with 
the king’s eldest daughter, the celebrated but infamous Princess 
Berenice.‘ 

(3.) He had the new gates of the Temple of Jerusalem, which Herod 
had left unadorned, ornamented with massive plates of gold and silver.5 

All these considerations clearly prove that Alexander Lysimachus 
must have been enormously wealthy. It was he, then,.who freely 
lavished his wealth on the production of a work of piety, which com- 
pelled attention by its dazzling beauty. Only this particular Alexander 
could have afforded the cost of a scroll so elaborately prepared that every 
name of God, wherever it occurs—and it recurs pretty frequently in the 
Pentateuch—was overlaid with letters of gold. 

The “wise men,” however, spoilt the pleasure he felt in the work 
which his wealth, magnificent tastes and piety had suggested to him. 
They decided that the scroll could not be used for public reading. It 
was to be laid aside, and declared apocryphal 133N ;° 7.c., it belonged to 
that class of books which have indeed a sacred character, or contain 
valuable doctrines, but are still not to be used for synagogal purposes. 
The wise men declared themselves against the employment of such a 
scroll, probably because they thought that the expression 293) meant 
strictly and literally that the Torah had to be written, and raised letters 
of gold could not be called writing in the strict sense of the term. A 
few historical data may be determined in connection with this incident, 
which are not without a certain interest of their own. 

Who could the wise men have been who forbade the Arabarch, Alex- 
ander Lysimachus, the use of his splendid scroll? Alexander was a 
senior contemporary of Agrippa I. In his reign, Hillel’s grandson, the 
patriarch Rabbi Gamaliel, the supposed teacher of Paul the Apostle, was 
the leading authority. He and bis college, then, were probably the 
““wise men” who issued the prohibition. 

How did they come to know that a wealthy and distinguished Alex- 
andrian was in possession of a scroll which did not quite meet the re- 
quirements of the law ? 

There is sufficient warranty for affirming that Philo, Alexander’s 
brother, was at one time in Jerusalem, and offered up a sacrifice in the 
Temple. His description of the Feast of the Baskets (de festo cophini), 
i.¢., the solemnity in connexion with the bringing of the Firstfruits, 
affords clear evidence that he was present in Jerusalem on the occasion 
of such a feast, and personally witnessed the ceremony. In _ the 
Monatsschrift (1877, pp. 432, sqq7.), I have demonstrated convincingly, I 








' Josephus, Antigg., XX. v. 2. * Tbid., XVIIL. vi 3. 
* Ibid., XIX. v. 1. 4 Thid. 5 Wars, V. v. 3. 
6 Compare Gittin, 45), 133° 9933 I3ND Fw 1D VaNawY ANN TD. 
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believe, that Philo paid a visit to Jerusalem during Agrippa’s reign, 
probably in that year when the entire people brought their firstfruits to 
the Sanctuary with jubilation and solemn pomp, in gratitude to God for 
having averted the desecration and dishonour with which Caligula had 
threatened the Temple. Philo might have come to Jerusalem io take 
part in this rejoicing, and perhaps also to greet Agrippa, who had re- 
turned from Rome, laden with honours by the Emperor Claudius, and 
proclaimed ruler over the whole of Juda. 

The Arabarch Alexander may have accompanied his brother Philo 
with the same object. The fact that he had the gates of the Temple 
ornamented with gold and silver certainly indicates a visit on his part 
to the Holy Capital. The Jews of that time looked upon the rescue of 
the Sanctuary from the pollution Caligula intended for it by the murder 
of that madman as a kind of miracle, an emphatically clear mark of 
divine interposition. This episode may have suggested to him the idea 
of adorning the Temple that enjoyed the Almighty’s special protection, 
and thus testifying the high reverence in which he held it. For the 
Alexandrians, too, venerated the Sanctuary of Jerusalem as a sacred 
fane. 

If, then, Alexander was in the Holy City with bis brother Philo at the 
time when the rescue of the Temple from violation and Agrippa’s coro- 
nation had made all Judwa happy, he may well have come into contact 
with the synhedrial body and its president, Gamaliel. They were pro- 
bably told that he had had a costly scroll prepared, in which the letters 
of God’s name were relieved with a plating of pure gold. In this sense 
we must understand the expression D3 32d Avy 81), “ The matter 
came to the notice of the sages.” Their decision that he could not be 
allowed to use his splendid scroll, which must have come to Alexander 
as an unpleasant surprise, was probably communicated to him personally. 
It is difficult to believe that after a scroll had been prepared at so much 
cost, the question whether it could be used would have been sent in 
writing all the way from Alexandria to the authorities at Jerusalem. It 
is more likely to have come up for discussion in a cursory manner. The 
Halachic rule that a Torah scroll should not be written in letters of gold, 
or, following the better reading, that golden letters must not be used 
for ornamenting God’s name, originates in the time of the Arabarch 
Alexander and his contemporary, the patriarch Gamaliel. The decision 
of this single instance was made a general law. Most Halachas, not 
formally proposed as theses for discussion, may be conceived as having 
had a similar genesis. They are decisions of isolated cases that became 
accepted as universally binding laws.' 


IL. 


Burning the Talmud in 1822.—Dr. Neubauer once communicated 
from a Bodleian codex (Oriental Canon 496, now No. 1,061), a Hebrew 
elegy, which has for its theme the burning of the Talmud in 1322, and 
the author of which styles himself in the poem, acrostically, Joab 
(Frankel-Graetz, Monuatsschrift, 1872, pp. 376, etc.). Its superscription 
reads as follows : (}D1" }*) WN) (91212) T12 MY wwe adnan by Ap 
O15? 2B MwA Myr? spy miyr wy. The burning of the Talmud is 


' Compare Mishna, Yebamoth, XV. 3, 7103 NOX W¥P3 OMDIN 135 NS, 
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repeatedly mentioned in the elegy, and its refrain is MEW AN 133). 
That in 1322 the Talmud was publicly burnt somewhere has hitherto 
been unknown. History only records the destruction of numerous copies 
of the Talmud in France during the reign of Louis the Pious in 1242 
and 1248, and again in Italy, under the fanatical popes from 1553 
onward. However, we have other confirmation of the fact on which the 
poem is based. In the Postscript to a. Talmudical commentary of 
Todros ben Isaac (Cod. Bod. No. 448, catal. MS., p. 96), the fact, as well 
as the date, are explicitly stated. 

The author tells us that he completed the Commentary in 1322, a time 
of great trouble. The close of the year 4081 [=1321] was a season of 
oppression. It witnessed the massacre of Jews by hordes of shepherds, 
and another slaughter of our people on account of the lepers. !n this 
year calumniators came before the Pope to annihilate the law of truth. 
They burnt books, and they still audaciously boast that they will quench 
Israel’s light. NYT N/D ANS) 9 3"5 NIwla pnw nywsa wv Xnso0N nwa 
Dy w/paAw maw ‘ona ndds any DywyDA mn pryD) I Mow 
Oya pny Wy DGD i ws * oO ypw iby O17 ~b0 ISSN 93571: 
‘Another passage of this epilogue explains that the books which were 
burnt were volumes of the Talmud. mtn navndy 11053 odnv ow 
mp S290 The fact and the date of the year are accordingly attested. 
Some details in connexion with this event can also be determined ; the 
name of the ruler who condemned the Talmud ; the land where, and the 
month when, its destruction took place. 

In another passage the commentator Todros singles out the King of 
Rome among the poientates of the time as an especially fanatical per- 
secutor. y¥' AND mr py 59 yowd op ADM 12 ‘In 7p D3 
ort) I have elsewhere proved (Monatsschrift, 1886), that by the King 
of Rome at this period the rival monarch Frederick is to be understood. 
He it was who incited a persecution of the Jews and condemned the Tal- 
mud. “Wodnn ow) AND. YY Ty) DANAN CDI Tb) WX NEW VDI 
mp Sap min nvawndy ty0b3 In 1321-22 this ruler obtained an advan- 
tage over his rival, Lewis of Bavaria, which he retained till September of 
that year. He was on good terms with Pope John XXII., who regarded 
his rival with disfavour. Frederick it was then who strenuously strove 
to destroy the Talmud. 

From the circumstance that a poet of the name of Joab composed this 
elegy, the conclusion is forced upon us that the event which it com- 
memorates happened in Italy, where a family of this name, with 
numerous branches, gained literary distinction.!. Outside Italy we do 
not meet with the Biblical name Joab. At this period there lived in the 
Southern Peninsula two literati, both called Joab. They were contem- 
poraries of the poet Immanuel of Rome, who eulogises one and satirises 
the other. The Kinah, moreover, affords internal evidence that the 
burning of the Talmud, to which it refers, occurred in Rome. 

Towards the end we find the following section of a Biblical text. 
nov Syan yma ov WN mAN Yyn, “The city which belongs to the 
priest of Baal” = the Pope. The then head of the church, John XXII, 
had, indeed, in consequence of the disturbed state of Italy, transferred 
his seat to Avignon. But, nevertheless, Rome continued to be the papal 
city. The day and the month are given in the superscription of the 











' Compare Zunz in Geiger’s Zitschrift IIL, 146. 
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elegy, }}NN {ND O43 AM 347}, and in its last strophe but one, 7) 
IN YANd Jom2 199 ANI Wes OD NWN. 

There are still, however, some missing links which will have to be 
supplied before we can be said to possess clear knowledge of the tragic 
events that occurred in Rome at this time. The dates in contemporary 
authorities do not quite agree with those in the elegy. Joab’s elegy 
gives, as already stated, the year 82, 7.c., 4082 = 1322, and the month of 
Siwan as the date of the conflagration of the Talmud. This year it also 
indicates mnemonically in the last stanza but one, $33 29 NDI AW 
15> The word b39, which is punctuated, besides its allusion to the in- 
stigator of the persecution, also numerically suggests the year 82. On 
the other hand, we know that in 1321 a persecution of the Jews by Pope 
John XXII. was imminent, and was only prevented through the good 
offices of King Robert of Naples. Profiat Duran’s NyIOwN 71737 is our 
original source for these events, and from it Samuel Usque, Ibn Verga, 
and Joseph Cohen have borrowed their accounts. These secondary 
authorities give us no additional details of the threatened persecution. 
That it was imminent is proved by the authentic notice that the Jewish 
community of Rome kept a strict fast day in the month of Siwan, 1321, 
when its delegates were preparing to “go to court” to avert the danger. 
According to Joab’s elegy the Talmud was burnt a whole year later. 
What happened in the interval ? 

Todros ben Isaac gives the close of the year 4081 = 1321 as the date 
of the persecution. But it may have been protacted till the following 
year. He also, however, states that in Tebet, #.¢., either December, 1381, 
or January, 1382, the persecution had already ceased. apo Wy wry) 
MIST Ny ypwnr -- - WN Oyr nap wana yypwn, It had, we gather 
from his account, two sides. In the first place it was directed against 
persons who were only threatened; and, in the second, against the 
Talmud, volumes of which were really destroyed [O™DDN 1573] 
between Ellul, 1321, and January, 1322, according to Todros. But the 
persecution could not really have finally ceased at that date, for the 
elegy tells us that the Talmud was burnt Nissan, 1322. Todros says 
that the King of Rome wished to continue his hostile activity against 
the Talmud, but his evil design was frustrated by divine interposition. 
T1053 MMPNA ow> wan swe meyndad whny inn bra ran’ 129990) 
The Talmud, accordingly, was not burnt after the first-mentioned date. 
Yet the elegy speaks of a conflagration which took place in Sivan, 1322. 
Details are needed of the events that transpired in the Roman com- 
munity during the twelvemonth from the spring of 1321 till the recur- 
rence of that season the following year. Perhaps the gap will be filled 
up from material that still remains in manuscript. 

H, GRAETZ. 


Jewish History in Arabian Historians.—The following notices, 
from a publication in the Abhandlungen ir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. VIIT., No. 3, in a work entitled “ Fragments of Syriac and Arabic 
Historians,” edited and translated by Fr. Baethgen, are of some interest 
for Jewish history. As it is possible that they will be overlooked in the 
ae of valuable material there given, I venture to call attention to 
them. 

(Page 108), V. year began on Monday the 2nd Hezirfn, 937 according 
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to the Greek reckoning. In it the Jews made a compact with the Beni 
Qureis to fight against Muhammed, son of ‘Abd Allah. Muhammed 
went out and fought with them at a place called El Handagq (the ditch), 
and defeated them, and ‘Ali, son of Abi Talib, killed ‘Amr, son of Adar, 
(‘“ Chronicle of the Kings of the Arabians.” 

(Page 111), XX. year began on Thursday, 21st Kanfin I., 952 accord- 
ing to the Greek reckoning. In it ‘Amr, son of ‘As, conquered Alexan- 
dria and Egypt, and ‘Omar, son of El Hattib, expelled the Jews from 
Nagr4n and settled them ia Kufa. In the same year Hareklius (son of 
Heraklius), Emperor of the Greeks, died, and his son Constantine 
succeeded him. (Isé’denah, Metropolitan of Basra.) 

Year 101 began Sunday 23rd Tammiiz, 1030 according to the Greek 
reckoning. In it ‘Omar, son of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz, died, and was succeeded 
by Jezid, son of ‘Abd el Melik, on Friday the 25th of Ragab. In the 
same year Leo, the Emperor of the Greeks, ordered all Jews within the 
limits of his empire to be baptized. (Hawdrazmi.) 

(Page 141), year 309 began on Saturday the 12th of Iyar, 1232 accord- 
ing to the Greek reckoning. In it there began between the Western and 
the Eastern Jews a difference in reference to the date of their festivals. 
The Western Jews began their year on Tuesday, and the Eastern Jews 
on Thursday. (No sources are mentioned.) 

(Page 193), year 400 began on Thursday the 25th of Ab, 1320 accord- 
ing to the Greek reckoning. In it Hakino, the ruler over Egypt, com- 
manded the great church in Jerusalem to be destroyed ; he began the 
persecution of the Christians and the destruction of their churches, and 
did not allow a church of the Christians nor a synagogue of the Jews to 
remain in his empire. 

Cyrus ADLER. 


Joseph Sambary and Benjamin of Tudela.—Valuable extracts 
from a medieval chronicle by Joseph Sambary, form one of the 
interesting items in the recent volume of ‘“ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” 
edited by Dr. Neubauer. The MS. from which these passages were 
taken is stated by the learned editor to have been completed in 1672. 
Hence Sambary may have had Benjamin of Tudela’s Jtinerary before 
him when he wrote. That he made occasional use of his predecessor's 
materials is evident, even from a casual examination of Sambary’s 
remarks. In fact, several passages are almost verbatim excerpts from 
Benjamin’s account of his journey. Thus the opening paragraph in 
Sambary’s chronicle may be found in Benjamin, pp. 61, 62 (Asher’s 
edition), though Sambary adds interesting points. With Sambary, 
page 119 (the four last lines from OM¥D1 down to A”y 12939 Aw), 
compare Benjamin, p. 102. The whole account of Alroy’s career, 
occupying pages 123 and 124 in Sambary’s chronicle, is almost verbally 
identical with Benjamin’s well-known narrative of the same incident ; 
the agreement going even as far as the misreading of Alroy’s native 
town (Amaria for Amadia). On page 132 the opening lines of Sam- 
bary’s remarks on Lunel, containing the statement about R. Meshullam 
and his five sons, occur almost verbatim in Benjamin, pp. 3, 2. Possibly 
there are other points of agreement. These identities, of course, con- 
cern only a very small portion of Sambary’s chronicle, which is full of 


important information. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 
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A Recent Case of Plagiarism.—Under the title of }¥ ‘395 
appeared in Colomen (in Galicia), 1886, a small brochure, containing two 
letters, the one by R. Obadiah, of Bartenoro, and the other by an anony- 
mous author, both narrating their adventures on their voyage to the 
Holy Land. These letters are stated in the title page to be “a valuable 
treasure, that is now published for the first time from a MS. in the 
possession of R. Zebi Ezekiel Michaelsohn.” But only the first half of 
this statement is true, these letters being indeed a very interesting piece 
of the literature of travel. But it is not true that they were now pub- 
lished for the first time, for they were long ago edited in the “ Jahrbiicher 
fiir die Geschichte der Juden” for the year 1863 (pp. 195-284), with a 
German translation and notes. From the omissions and emendations in 
the })*¥ 9355, it will easily be seen that R. Michaelsohn was only in the 
possession of this “Jahrbuch,” and thence derived the text that he 
published. This literary piracy occurs in Poland very often, especially 
when the real author or editor lives in another country. It is necessary 
to enter a protest against so dishonest a practice. 

8S. ScHECHTER. 





